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INTRODUCTION 


SECT. Is The Achievements and the Dilemma 
of Modern Anthropology 


The actions of men are greatly influenced by their con- 
ception of the nature of human nature. Anthropology determines 
history even as history determines anthropology. One cannot 
endertband the full import of any given anthropology merely by 
asking whether or not it is a true description of man. One mst 
also inquire, what does it do to man? How does a wide acceptance 3 
of this or that doctrine of man influence individual character 
and guide the destiny of social groups? Some will say that any 
description of human nature which contributes to the progress of 
society is ipso facto true. ° Others will insist that the criter- 
ia of truth and criteria of value are independent of each other. 
In the latter case, one must then consider whether man may pros- 
per by knowing the truth about himself or whether he thrives best 
on illusions regarding his mabanes Our first question concerns 
the good effects of the oie currents of anthropological of teach- 
ing today. Our ‘second question has to do with the difficulties 
arising out of this teaching. Finally we ask, what, if anything, 
may be truthfully affirmed about the nature of man as we observe 
him in modern times? 
| Classical Greek and Christian anthropology was meta-~ 
physical in character and little concerned with social determin- 
ation of human nature. Because of their understanding of the 
character of definition, the Greeks sought for the unigue dif- 
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ferentia in the nature of man and found 1t to be the rational 
faculty. ‘Hence they evolved a metaphysical doctrine of the 
psyche. Their anthropology was largely psychology and their 
psychology was predominantly epistemological. Classical 
Christian anthropology, carrying many of shefphyeice? presupposi- 
tions of the Greeks, was concerned primarily with the problems of 
grace and salvation, individualistically understood. Human evil 
was thought to lie in the privation of these things; human ful- 
fillment in their presence. Hence, to understand man it was 
enough for them to understand his supposed connection with cer- 
tain metaphysical realities. Although classical Greek anthropo- 
logy has largely died out except perhaps among religious liberals, 
classical Christian anthropology (carrying much of the Greek atti- 
tude) remains strong today. 

Modern anthropological sciences have reacted against this 
approach in two ways: one negative and one positive. In the 
first place, metaphysics has been philosophically discredited. 
Modern epistemologists have limited the realm of the real and the 
valid to those objects and ideas that can be empirically verified. 
Thus they have served to advance the cause of objective science 
as Over against the fantastic and inapplicable speculations of 
the old philosophers. Modern epistemologists have brought men 
to realize that certain outworn cetuanees of speculation concerning 
human nature must be supplanted — a type of investigation that 
affords common agreement, upholding a clear scheme of verifica- 
tion common to all. In the second place, men have criticized 
classical anthropology because it lacks the great wealth of de~- 
tailed positive insight to be found among: present -day-anthro- 
pological sciences. New ways of understanding the nature of man 
have been opened up in such fields as physiology and medicine, 
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endocrinology, bacteriology, depth psychology, and all the 
social sciences. The general excellence of these studies has 
been that they have removed much of the blame for human evil 
from the individual mind or will. They have shown man's con- 
nection with nature and society; they have indicated many of the 
benefits and evils arising from that connection; and they have 
achieved this knowledge by means of an objective investigation 
never conceived by classical anthropologists. The latter tended 
to center human motivation so much in the intellectual and moral 
strength of the individual or tn-the -coveneten and inscrutable 
will of God that the therapy of souls was confined either to the 
intellectual elite in the case of Greece or to the members of the 
church in the case of Christianity. The two traditions, for all 
their dissimilarities » were alike in regarding each person as ir- 
revocably saved or dammed, in Greece by the accidents of birth, 
family, nation, and education, in the Christian world by God's 
predestination. It was left to a later age to consider the cul- 
tivation of Greek humanism a theoretical possibility for all men 
and to regard Christian salvation as a practical possibility for 
those outside the pale of the Roman church. Rightly it may be 
said that we have outlived the usefulness of much of the super- 
stitious metaphysics characterizing classical anthropology “— 
metaphysics that failed utterly to consider innumerable concrete 
basic causes of human attitudes and behavior. — 7 
: It is probably true to say that within any given culture 
will be found some form or variation of each of the major anthro- 
pological points of view known throughout the history of man. In 
this sense, the term-modern anthropol ogy denotes any and every 
type of doctrine of man. The term modern anthropology as used in 
this thesis, however, refers to the dominant views of human eo 
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nature in our day. This is the view which we have described | 


above as reacting against classical anthropology. The dominant 


modern anthropology rejects any unification of. human nature under 
a metaphysical concept of psyche. It sees man as responding to a 
variety of determining causes all of which are thought to belong 
to the realm of empirical reality. Thus the term modern anthro- 
pology connotes not a well-rounded, complete system but rather an — 
attitude pervading many broad fields of detailed scientific 
analysis. This attitude leads to the assertion that man is 
wholly a part of nature; whatever is known of him mst be known 
through scientific observation. All other types of investigation 
or speculation are regarded as untrue as knowledge and irrelevant 
for human welfare. Modern anthropology is concerned primarily 
with a detailed analysis of numerous limited areas of the body , 
mind, and environment of man; the aim of this analysis is to at- 
tack specific human problems with specific treatment. The super- 
“ stitions as well as the inadequacies of classical anthropology, 
with its claims for broad, inclusive, metaphysical understanding, 
have been largely rejected in our times. 

The achievement of modern subheeneboar in freeing _ 
from superstition regarding himself is nevertheless impaired by 
a serious dilemma. Although modern students of human nature have 
profoundly understood many of the natural, impersonal determin- 
ants in the life of man, they have at the same time stripped 


human nature of the charm and enhancement of a personal under- 


standing of personal qualities. What was classically considered 
to be a propensity for doing good or an exhibition of man's God- 
given creativity is now described in terms-of the satisfaction of 
bodily impulses, the action of certain glands, the release of 


suppressed energies or the struggle for social power and control. 
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It is true to assume, I believe, that by nature man can love and 
respect the good features of human nature only when he under- | 
- gtands them-in personal rather than impersonal terms. It will 
also be agreed; I trust, that human progress depends in part up- 

on a vivid faith in the dignity and worth of the individual per~ 
sone One can love a man when taken as a thinking, willing, de- 
siring, responsible individual, but one can neither love nor re- 
spect him in terms of his muscles, bones, glands, traumas, neuro-_ 
ses, or ideological motivations. Man as a tiny clot of blood, 
bone, and flesh completely deterninet-by natural forces may be 
less worthy of veneration than thousands of larger more complex 
impersonal mechanisms to be seen throughout the unt veree: Fur- 
thermore, in so far as human nature is taken impersonally it is 
thereby made lower in the scale of existence and value than the 
many impersonal factors upon which it depends for its existence. 
This ie not to imply that the influence of impersonal factors is 
any the less real. But only if, over and above his impersonal 
sources of motivation, man is thought to add something new to the 
world of nature, something that is no mere extension of the na- 
tural but a unique form and function considered personal rather 
than’ impersonal, human rather than animal, can he grant to him | 
self and his race the respect necessary for the survival and 
growth of human community ; 

The individual anthropological scientist, then, may have 
considerable love for human nature but the result of his science 
in so far as it ‘supplants older classical iianitiie of man 
is at the same time to devalue and demagicize mane This sociolo- 
gical theory has been ably documented by Weber, Tawney, Mannheim, 
Tillich and others. The individual man is now seen as a small 


machine among a mass of such machines, responding en masse to 
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impersonal social forces and worshipping these forces rather than 
: vers the unique qualities of personality which belong to the indivi- 
dual members of society. As we said at the beginning, a man's 
life is greatly determined by his idea of himself. When regard- 


ed and treated as a cog in an impersonal machine, he will behave 


with a machine-like disregard of values and a machine-like ruth- 
lessness toward his fellow men. | 
The humanitarian advances made under the development of 
modern anthropology were inspired and are today still inspired by 
a power lying outside the realm of science itself. As long as 
modern man holds some conception of his dignity, he will use his 
scientific findings concerning human behavior with a view toward 
improving the welfare of all mene But these scientific findings 
may well be turned to destructive purposes when the veneer of 
faith in the worth and individual needs of personality is worn 
away. And it is my contention that faith in man will wear away 
if it is undergirded by no more than a belief in impersonal 
: causes of human behavior. 
The achievement of modern anthropology has been greatly 


to enlarge the possibilities of human regeneration from evil con- 


ditions. But the danger and dilemma of modern anthropology has 


been to lower the will in man to apply the tools of science for 
constructive and regenerative purposes at the very time when 
science is teaching us more and more about the possibility of im- 
proving human welfare. | 
There is another anthropological auteleimess te our times 
which arose out of the demagicizing process of the scientific at- 


titude and has become more sinister then its source. In full re- 
cognition of the errors of scientific impersonalism, this new 


view totally repudiates objective science: in the i to 
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revive in man a new appreciation of his mission and destiny it 


reverts all the way from impartial and impersonal judgment to 


fanatical and superstitious illusions about the nature of man. 
In one branch of this type of anthropology man is called upon to. 
reject objective science and find status and salvation in the myth 
of racial superiority; or, in another type, man is asked to re- 
pudiate objective science and rest in the dogmatic faith of 
authoritarian — ee Although the dilemma of modern an- 
thropology has helped to give rise to these perversions, the per- 
versions themselves have brought into sharp relief for us the ex- 
cellence of science as a method of empirical analysis. We have 
learned from fascism and authoritarian religion what terror and 
evil can be spread once men have relaxed their scrupulous devo- 
tion to factual analysis and have given themselves to a will to 
power or a single attitude of mind resisting all reasonable chal- 
lengee In so far as the method of science serves to challenge 
such dogmatism, the modern anthropologist? as well as any other 
kind of scientist, may become a force for freedom and progress. 
In this sense, science is a benefit to man and is destined to re- 
main a significant part of human culture. 
The perversion of science in our day is not to be seen as 

| arising primarily from science as a method of empirical analysis; 
rather this perversion has developed out of science in so far as 
it is a religion of impersonalism. To be sure, the pragmatic 
carefulness of science can become and has become the pragmatic 
opportunism of fascism, denying ali standards of right and wrong. 
But the main fe sence the present day repudiations of toler~ 
ance and objective understanding has come in reaction to the 


deadening effect of anthropological impersonalism. ‘Men have 


sought new and challenging = wherewith to peciothe human 


” 
nature in vital personal qualities. They have idolized either | 
race and nationality or else a religious hierarchy. But their 
attempts to exalt man have ended by debasing him to the lowest 
possible level. Thus impersonalism is seen to be essentially de- 
monic in respect to certain reactions against itself as well as 
in the mores and attitudes of the impersonalists themselves. 

Modern man must first of all make up his mind that the 
scientific method, strictly as a method, is here to stay. The — 
strength of the achievements of modern anthropologies will not be 
denied. With regard to the dilemma of modern anthropology, it 
must be said that unless man can legitimately recover faith in 
human personality and at the same time resist the temptation to 
revert to the extremes of political or ecclesiastical authoritar- 
ianism, the world will continue to suffer major dislocations of 
which this war may be regarded a only the beginning. 

No doubt it will be objected that in recent years the 
press has been full of appeals for men to tread the middle path 
between extreme scientific detachment and impersonality on the 
one hand and blind faith in dogmatic authority on the other. The 
objectors will add that such appeals to moderation, while satis- 
fying to the tolerant intellect » achieve no influence against the 
powers that are bent on driving man to extremes. ‘It is my feel- 
ing that this objection is well taken in so far as it sees that 
men are not easily able to manipulate either their attitudes or | 
their actions merely on the grounds of pragmatic choice. We can- 
not choose to moderate the religion of science or eliminate the 
anti-scientific reaction merely by saying that it is useful to do 
803; we cannot influence men to abandon extreme forms of belief 
merely by appealing to pragmatic standards, saying to the sceptic, 

it is useful to believe more, and to the dogmatist, it is useful 


ne 
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to believe less. Only intellectuals isolated from the doings of 


society can so manipulate their opinions and ideas. Thus the 
dilemma of modern anthropology cannot be solved by the pragmatic 
| appeal that we ought to believe in the dignity of human person- 
ality because such belief will contribute to man's well-being. 
_It is one thing to anticipate certain pragmatic consequences of 
belief. It is quite a different matter to influence the content 
of belief purely on pragmatic grounds. Belief must depend upon 
some kind of objective evidence, not subjective desire. If there 
is no evidence for the truth of a more personal doctrine of man 
to supplement the impersonal findings of modern anthropology, 
then we have no choice but to speak — solely in beews of 
body, impulse, and social determination. The relevance of these 
categories has been irrevocably demonstrated by science. The 
question for us is, can religion validly, objectively, and non- 
pragmatically speak about human personality in such a way as to 
supplement rather than oppose the findings of science? In view 
of the achievements of modern anthropology, what is the way out 


of its dilemma? 


SECT. II:. The Relevance and Validity of Freedom and 
Essence as Anthropological Categories. 


We are faced with the need for including in any analysis 
of human nature some conception of personality similar at least 
in type if not in content to that which is found in classical 
rather than modern anthropology. However, we are to establish a 
conception of personality not on the pragmatic basis of our need 
for such a conception, but rather on its own merits and objective 
validity. Also in recognition of the real though not exclusive 
relevance of modern impersonal anthropology, we must not construe 
any theory regarding human personality as ruling out the validity 
of scientific analysis of impersonal elements in human nature. 
Above all, the mind must not be regarded as purely the personal 
element of man standing in absolute dualism with the body. To 
say that the mind can express independent ethical choice is not 
to deny that values have a considerable rootage in existing im- 
personal factors. To say that the will is free is not to deny 
that the will is in many respects determined. To say that man 
can transcend his environment is not to deny that he is also a 
product of nature and that throughout his life he is subject to a 
vast complex of natural determinants. 

The basic personal factor in human nature is the freedom 
of the will. Closely related thereto is the fact that man is 
Capable of a double response to the world and to himself as seen 
in the two categories of essence and existence. This is as much 


as to say that human nature is in part free to determine itself 
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according to ethical norms, or to indulge in action which re- 


pudiates. a man's previously conceived norms, or to engage in 
thought which, depending on one's point of view, is either a re- 
form or a perversion of previous attitudes. In general, essence 


is understood as the power and freedom to transcend: most of the 


observable pressures and influences of the natural environment. 
In so far as free will is seen to operate in human life, exist- 
ence is thereby capable of being determined by essence, when es- 
sence is taken as man's power of transcendence whether for good 
or for ill. . “a 

To speak of a process as arising out of free will or as 


fashioning the forms of existence in accordance with a conception : 


of essence which is other than existence is to speak metaphysi- 
cally. Therefore, before considering more closely the concepts 
of freedom and essence, we must first justify the use of a meta- 
iach appresee to anthropology. 

We have already discussed the fact that part of the pre- 
sent day reaction against classical anthropology arises out of a 
fundamental distrust of the validity of metaphysical discourse. 
The basic principle of anti~-metaphysical epistemology is that all 
meaningful statements about the nature of existence must be 


capable either of verification by empirical observation or at 


least of analysis into concrete observable components. Ethical, | 
aesthetic, or metaphysical judgments are not properly statements 


about the nature of reality; they are subjective impressions re- 


lating to the way man feels about reality. All strictly true or 
false judgments representing an objective knowledge of what is 
must stem from and relate to empirical observations of facts. 
Reality is not given in any other fashion; reality may be 


imagined and is imagined by the human mind to consist of all 
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kinds of fantastic metaphysical elements. But since the given 
is the sole indication of objectivity and therefore the only cri- 
terion of truth, a metaphysics that transcends the objects of ex- 
perience, cannot be taken as yielding true statements about the 
nature of reality, whether or no’ considerable value may be attach- 
ed to metaphysical speculation as a useful instrument of human 
welfare. In applying these principles to anthropology, it is con 
cluded that the only real components of human nature are to be 
found in the fruits of empirical analysis. This is not to assert 
that modern anthropology is Limited to behaviorism, but rather, 
it is saying that all statements regarding free well and free 
ethical determinism in men are meaningless as statements of fact 
because they are not susceptible to empirical ‘verification. 


Human behavior is meaningful and intelligible only when its de- 


terminants are verified either in terms of bodily elements and 
functions, or else in terms of social conditioning. All other 
so-called valid descriptions of the nature of man are at their 
best good poetry but not indicative of what-is existentially true, 
It must be granted with the opponents of metaphysical 
anthropology that free will and ethical motivation are not em- 
pirically verifiable. If they were they saute be reduced to im . 
personal physical components and would no longer be seen as real : 
freedom or real ethical motivation. But whether they are any the 
less real for their lack of empirical verification remains to be 
seene We will also affirm along with the opponents of meta- 
physics that the criterion of the objective reality of any idea 
is its given-nees. And we observe finally with them that most of 
what is known to man is given through sense perception. This 
makes it possible for two or more to observe the same object and 


reach some mutually valid conclusion about its nature, for the 
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object is "given" to each observer under the same conditions of 
observation. But, with regard to anthropology, there is a dif- 
ference in the manner of apprehending one's object. The stream 
of human consciousness is given, but not as other objects are 
given. Each person is internally conscious of the constant pass- 
ing of his own thoughts and feelings. But this knowledge of the 
reality of his own consciousness is not given through an empiri- 
cal observation: it cannot properly be said to be known by any of 
the five senses. Therefore although the sense of one's con- 
sciousness as a continuous process is given vividly and perhaps 
more constantly than any other data of experience, its existence 
is not empirically verifiable. Note further that one is given 
only the existence of one's own consciousness. The existence of 
the consciousness of any one else must be inferred from the fact 
of his being a person. The experience of our own stream of con- 
sciousness is immediate; that of another person is mediated 
through speech or other relevant observations. Therefore, in the 
study of anthropology the one very important factor of human con- 
sciousness is not susceptible to scientific investigation if by 
that we mean an investigation depending upon a common mode of 
perceiving the object to be investigated. For any given stream 
of consciousness is known directly only by its owner; everyone 
else must "observe" it vicariously, as it were, through the 
medium of explanation. And even the owner of the consciousness 
being investigated is not able to give an empirical account of 
the data. 

Shall we therefore conclude that consciousness does not 
exist? Must we not say that consciousness exists, but in a dif- 
ferent way from the mode of existence belonging to perceptible 
things? And is not this precisely the radical meaning of the 
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word metaphysical: - "beyond", or “other than" the physical? 


In translating meta~physical, the word "beyond" is not to be 
taken as an implied valued judgment indicating a level of exist- 
| ence higher or more excellent than things empirical. Nor does 
sAavd it imply a kind of spooky spiritual something which is close to 

| the physical but lacking specific shape and dimensions. Meta- 

| physical as applied to human consciousness refers to a definitely 


: - given reality that cannot be classified according to the terms 


physical or empirical. If it be objected that reality is speci- 
fically defined as exclusively that which is empirically veri- 

- fiable, one must answer that such a limitation of the real is ar- 
bitrary and dogmatic. The manifestly crucial criterion of the 
presence of the real is not its perceptibility but its given- 
ness, regardless of how or in what way it is given. Human con- 
sciousness is given under a different mode of apprehension from 
that of sense perception. The reality of human consciousness is 
none the less asserted. 

If it now be granted that part of the essential data of 
anthropology is justifiably metaphysical, we must then ask, In 
what way should these metaphysical data be interpreted? It has 
already been suggested that two metaphysical interpretations of 
human nature are capable of demonstrating the personal, non- 

° naturalistically determined aspects of man: (1) the freedom of 
the will and (2) the preoccupation of man with essence as well 
as existence. Let us discuss these matters further. An un . 
qualified "yes" or "no" to the question of the freedom of the 

will does violence alike to the metaphysical and empirical sata 


of human nature. Assuming that some actions of man are geen to 
be highly or even totally determined by impersonal factors, it 


must also be said that other human actions occur in almost total 
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repudiation of environmental or temperamental determinants. 
Some acts seem largely determined; others seem largely free. 


Most acts seem to arise from a combination of impersonal deter- 


mining forces and free decision. To say that the will is total- 


ly determined is to draw a conclusion for which there is not suf- 
ficient empirical evidence, particularly in the case where men 
act in repudiation of observable concrete determinants. Like- 
wise it is true that there is no empirical evidence whatsoever 
for the opposite assertion of total human freedom: the fact re- 
mains that we are given considerable empirical evidence to be- 
lieve that man is subject to determination of character and ac- 
tion by impersonal forces. We are also given considerable meta- 
physical evidence (in our knowledge of the stream of conscious- 
ness) to believe in the power of thought and desire to initiate 
action and mould character. To we the metaphysical data ands 
in asserting total determinism,/ consider only the insufficent 
empirical data is itself a metaphysical judgment and a false 
metaphysical judgment; similarly to repudiate all empirical in- 
formation and to substitute only metaphysical data in the 
assertion of total freedom is also a false metaphysical judg- 
ment « 

The question therefore becomes resolved to this. Is. 
the anthropologist to remain agnostic with regard to the meta- 
physical data of human nature or is he to include metaphysical 
speculations in his anthropology? The latter course appears to 
me the only true one. For to say "I do not kmow whether human 


nature is free or determined" is to suggest by the use of either 


or, tacitly that one or the other answer is exclusively correct. 
And we have just demonstrated the unsoundness of expecting a one- 


sided answer to the question in view of the known empirical and 
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metaphysical data concerning human nature. The statement that 
one does not know whether man is free or determined is also self- 
contradictory: for if man is determined then the word "kmow" 

has no significance but is only an effect in the chain of natur- 
al causes rather than a critical judgment about the chain of 
natural causes; for the statement to be meaningful man must be 
possessed with some minimum degree of freedom. The true student 
of human nature will give a dialectical answer, asserting that 
in some respects the will is free, in others it is determined, 
and in no case can its freedom be totally resolved to determin- 
ism or its determinants totally ignored in a doctrine of un- 
qualified freedom. In this way the anthropologist accounts for 
axl the data at hand without violating any part of the signi- 
 ficance thereof. After granting the truth of all valid demon- 
strations regarding specific determinations of the will, he will 
also speculate upon the nature of man as a free agent, assuming 
that there is validity to his speculations even though his man- 
ner of demonstration is non-empirical. He will also assert that | 
to deny totally the free agency and power of choice in man is to 
deny even the validity of choices with regard to truth and false- 
hoode Speech and writing become under such:a rule of determinism 
not legitimate attempts to find what is even relatively true but 
rather mere manifestations of material causation. Discourse be- 
comes a farce, even that discourse which attempts to prove that 
all words are illusions, all conclusions are farcical and all 
free choice non-existent. If man is to make sense in his dis- 
course with other men, he must assume a minimum of freedom in 
human nature such that others can be actually influenced by his 
words and ideas independently of impersonal causal factors. 
Otherwise talk is rendered useless in the face of deeper sour¢es 


xs 
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of motivation. | 

If it is true, then, that anthropology rightly should in- 
clude metaphysical speculation regarding the personal aspect of 
human — and if, as already indicated, the speculation should 
present t/dialectical doctrine of freedom and determinism, then to 
what kind of metaphysical terms and propositions should we look 
for enlightenment? I would suggest that a fruitful and valid ex- 
pression of the dialectical tension between freedom and determin-— 
ism is to be found in the second of our two major concepts of 
metaphysical anthropology: namely the idea of essence as con- 
trasted with existence. It is the purpose of this chapter to 
set forth only the basic outlines of this idea. In the follow- 
ing chapters will be found concrete instances thereof, along with | 
the necessary documentation. 

In the first place, the concept of essence in the doc- 
trine of man accounts for man's power of transcending the forces 
of nature. Epistemologically speaking the idea of essence means | 
that the mind is no mere photographic plate recording only the 
manifest and visible qualities of its environment. It is also 
capable of anticipating the probable development of future 
events. This process of anticipation is established through the 
formation of universals. The mind observes the present status of 
objects and then formulates conceptions of their function which 
it carries over into the future. This type of conception, con- 
stituting given expectations of function, this power of anti- 
cipating what is not as yet existing, is the distinguishing 
characteristic of the power of thought. The universals from 
which are deduced specific anticipations of the future may be 
described as essence. Essence should not be taken to mean any- 
thing akin to Plato's highly mystical conception of the ideas; 
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it refers only to the non-existential transcendent data of 
human thinking. The contents of thinking as belonging to the 
essential rather than the existential, to the general rather 
than the particular, may be said to possess a metaphysical 
character. The aspect of human nature which functions in terms 
of essence rather than existence may also be described as the 
critical faculty of mane Man is able not only to absorb and re- | 
spond to his environment but also to stand out against it, to 
judge it critically, to accept this or that function of his en- 
vironment and to reject some other function. We may use the 
language employed earlier in this chapter and say that man is 
not seen to be completely the victim ofenvironment: in some 
sense he is free to control ite He transcends in part the order 
of nature. 

This brings us to the second feature of human transcend- 
ence. Man is not only epistemologically free but he is also able 
to act in accordance with that freedom. The anticipation of the 
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future as arising out of conceptions of essence leads to the 
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human attitude of preference. Preference is exercised when se- 


veral alternatives are seen to impend in the future: these al- 
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ternatives are seldom viewed with complete equanimity; one is 
preferred over the other and human actions are regulated: in such 
a way as to encourage the preferred alternative and frustrate 
whatever is thought to be antagonistic to one's preference. 
Man's capacity for viewing the world critically (in its essence) 
involves the capacity to change the world in accordance with 
essential choice. that is gives rise to a sense of what ought 


to be; what ought to be stimulates through the agency of man a 
change in what is. 


Since essence is to be understood as a realm of activity 
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transcendent over nature, it cannot be limited to epistemologi- 
cal features alone. In its deeper manifestation essence, as 
transcendence, is the totality of man's transcendent will. This 
concept of will includes and extends beyond the exercise of 
rational freedom: man, as more than a consequence of natural 
causes, is conscious of himself as an acting individual. This 
basic self-consciousness will drive him continually to resist 
the tendency of nature to overcome his individuality and to de- 
termine his actions. Therefore, sometimes in response to con- 
cepts, but more often in response to an inarticulate urge for 
self-individualization, men will seek to realize free transcen- 
dence. Essence, in its most profound sense, is man's other- 
than-rational intuition of individuality. This intuition finds 
continual premeditated and unpremeditated expression in man's 
attempt to be independent in thought and action. It is respon- 
sible alike for the originality of man's creativity upon earth 
and for the senselessness of his destructive activities. The 
genius of creativity arises from the same source as that of de- 
structivity: namely man's essential capacity for transcendence 
through the exercise of freedom. 

To be sure impersonal factors-in addition to free judg- 
ment and will are indispensable for human creativity. The phy- 
sical condition of the body as well as subconscious or social 
determinants of the mind thst support a given creative act if 
that act is to be successful. In so far as creativity i8 un- 
premeditated it is quite impossible to determine any sharp de- 
marcation between the influence of freedom and that of natural 


determinants. Also it must be said that without certain given 


physical and impersonal conditions man could not even exist, 


much less create; in other words, transcendence over nature is 
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always partial, never totale Essence is rooted in existence, 
while at the same time essence reaches out to transcend exist- 
ence. Anthropologically speaking man is subject both to free- 
dom and to fate. 

The destructive propensities of human nature arising out 
of the power of transcendence are manifold. In the realm of 
epistemology a dilemma occurs: although the mind is fated to be 
free and to transcend its environment in order to understand it, 
it cannot understand itself or know any sure principles by which 
its operation is to be determined. For, practically speaking, 
the mind cannot be determined in any absolute or ultimate sense 
if it is to be in any way free. Therefore, its operations are 
hedged around by ultimate mystery in spite of its many just 
otadees for probability of truth. The freedom of the mind for 
error as well as for truth defies the efforts of epistemologists 
to doveraine the meaning of meanings. Freedom is in this sense 
responsible not only for human intelligence but also far the 
mystery of the human mind. The mind, by transcending reality, 
can in part lose touch with reality and can fail to perform its 
function accurately. The very imagination out of which essen- 
tial concepts are formed can fail to-have any relation to the 
existential order. Man is destructive not only because he can- 
not force his actions to conform to his ideas, but perhaps pri- 
marily because his ideas can become perverted and cause his 
actions to be of a destructive character. This is exactly what 
is meant when we say that man-is free to abuse his creativity 
and to turn his efforts toward fulfillment and meaningfulness to 
destruction and emptiness of purpose. His creativity can be 
essentially self-frustrating. 

In the larger sense, as including and reaching beyond 
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the realm of epistemology, man's urge to actualize the essence 
of his individuality can be self-frustrating, destroying indi- 
viduality. By transcending nature man runs the danger of tran- 
scending that in nature which sustains his life. By transcend- 
ing society in thought or deed the extreme individualist incurs 
the danger of losing that existential ground upon which his 
power of individuality depends. The paradox of human nature is 
that man cannot live without the support of impersonal factors; 
but the personal urge toward transcendence within him makes it 
impossible for him to be satisfied with any given set of imper- 
sonal factors constituting his sustenance. Man resents his de- 
pendency, as it were, and is forever seeking to be independent. 
Total independence, however, is impossible for man because he 
would be cut off from all sources ef support. An excessive 
fulfillment of the transcendent essence of man ends in the de- 
struction of his existence. The power of transcendence may 
shift the focus of man's dependencies: but it can never escape 
his dependencies entirely. He is doomed to a sense of incom- 
pleteness as long as he has a sense of his essence. 

Having dealt briefly with the concepts of creativity 
and destructivity as belonging to that anthropology which takes 
into account man's connection with essence, we now turn finally 
to the question of the method of such an anthropology. We have 
considered already the necessity for métaphysical thinking in 
studying the nature of man. The two factors of freedom and 
essence are of a metaphysical nature. It now may be concluded 
that since man is determined as much by essence as by existence- 
that is, since man is fated to be free as well as to be subject 
to the forces of nature - his nature must be described in ethi- 


cal and religious terms as well as physical and sociological 
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terms. Man cannot be fully understood merely from given empiri- 
cal data; he must also be thought of as a soul having freedom, 
under threat of failure, and yet moving toward a desired ful- 
fillment. Metaphysical anthrepelosy has something vital to say 
concerning the actual existence of man precisely because his 


existence is dGialectically interwoven with his essence and be- 


cause his essence is in part the force which determines his suc- 


cessive stages of existence. The method dt anthropology should 
therefore be as broad as the nature of man, assiduously in-~ 
vestigating the myriad of impersonal determinants in man's na-~ 
ture and social context, and with equal care finding terms and 
concepts to fit the metaphysical data of human life and exper- 
ijencee Pascal very simply states the whole burden of our argu- 
ment: "The true nature of man, his true good, and true virtue, 
and true religion, are things the knowledge of which is insepar- 
eG 
Just as the life of man is characterized by a ceusten 


between essence and existence, so the history of anthropology 


exhibits a similar tension. Classical anthropology for the most 


part leaned heavily to the side of essence. Therefore, as we 
have said, modern anthropology reacted in the direction of ex- 
treme absorption with the existential factors of human nature. 
It is the purpose of this thesis, in order to recover a more 
balanced outlook toward anthropological thinking, to discuss 
five different anthropologists who, with the exception of Hume, 
have said about all that is to be known in the field of essen- 
tial anthropology. In giving rise to a thorough going existen- 
tialism in anthropology, Hume is significant by way of contrast. 


In the case of the persons studied herein, my method has been to 
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examine not only: their anthropological views per se but also to 
discover what each thinker considered to be the significant 
views alternative to his owne This will enabi us accurately to 


classify his thought in the scale of essence and existence, ob- 


serving to what degree one of these two factors is stressed 


over the other. 
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CHAPTER I 


PLATO'S ANTHROPOLOGY OF ESSENCE 


“CHAPTER I 
PLATO'S ANTHROPOLOGY OF ESSENCE - 


The anthropology of Plato describes the nature of man 
primarily in terms of essence; it envisages the fulfillment of 
man exclusively in terms of essence. Man is born to struggle 
against the realm of existence; he lives to rise above existence 
toward the fulfillment of his essential parts; he dies in the 
hope of being totally absorbed into the realm of the essential. 
In all the labors of his years the power of. transcendence is 
seen to belong to the nature ob Ja gore ‘both of knowledge and of 
action. Plato's doctrine of man calls up the idea of a hero 
struggling against a hostile and meaningless environment; it is 
a curious fact, however, that this doctrine teaches nothing con- 
cerning free will. It would seem that man as the god-like hero 
in the meaningless jungle of nature would be thus established in 
accordance with a free, self-asserting dynamic. The fact is 
that Plato thought of man as totally determined either by the 
pressures of the natural order or by the immutable laws of the 
divine order. Man transcends the existential because the essen- 
tial lies within his nature and seeks to purify itself. Thus 
man is paradoxically determined dg the conflicts of the divine 
with the earthly even though he is also the sole agent of his 
own salvation in so far as he is born the possessor of the 
means whereby to save himself. 

Plato saw in the human soul no basic mystery or uncer- 


- 


tainty. He saw human nature as responding to two orders, the 
one of nature and the other of divinity. All that man does or 
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ever can do will be an expression of the one or the other. Man 
transcends the natural only because he becomes the fulfillment 
of the divine; he fails to realize the divine only because he is 
immersed in the naturel. There is no suggestion in Plato that 
man's soul might be fulfilled in the reaim of nature-or destroy- 
ed in its transcendence of nature. For him the lowest in man is 
the source of all perversion and evil and the highest in man 
neither contains evil nor is subject to perversion. . Man must 
serve either the world or God: he cannot in any way be suspended 
between the two. The idea of freedom was repugnant to the Greeks 
in so far as it connotes causelessness. To their rationalistic, 
mathematical minds even the transcendence of man over nature hed 
to be seen as possessing a supernatural cause operetine in a 
manner similar in form to natural causation. For them the rule 
of causation spanned both the earthly and divine orders just as 
man's mind encompasses both orders. 

The two patterns (pfrepofe:yneT+) in Platonic thought 
which we have described as the divine and the natural are spoken 
of in the Theaetetus as the "divine" and the Necnateine” 
Plato characterizes them with superlatives, calling the former 
"most blessed" and the latter "most wretched". According to one 
or the other of these patterns man must order his life; he is 
unable to combine their mutually antagonistic principles. This 
means that a man must choose whether he is to be dominated by 
his soul or by his body, whether his life is to be the fulfill- 
ment of his essential nature or whether it is to be the evil of 
succumbing to the illusions of bodily impulse. If the existen- 
tial influence prevails, the soul is then “dragged by the body 
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into the region of the -changeable."@ "The region of the change- 


' | of 
able" 4s what Plato commonly refers to as "becoming", the ““ ’” 


or "that which is not", But the end of man is to enable the — 
soul to free itself from the body by a pure expression of its 
own inner principles and functions, operating in command of the 
body rather than subject to it. In this capacity the soul is 
"divine-like", “indivisible”, “indissoluble", the “inmortal 
essence” of eis: | 

In what way does Plato conceive of the soul as capable 
of asserting itself as the true essence of man? How does it get 
free from existential conditioning? The soul accomplishes this 
by attending to its own proper function: namely, the function of 
reasone For Plato the soul is synonymous with the rational 
faculty when by the latter is understood the power of critical 
understanding, the power of grasping, the universal essences of 
things or the "Ideas" according to which all existence is de- 


4 
termined. In the Phaedo Plato is very emphatic in asserting 


that the knowledge belonging to the soul must be abstracted from 
all taint of sense-perception. Socrates gets Simmias to agree 
that “bodily knowledge” (perception) is a deception to man, an 
illusion of the real. He then asks "Must not true existence be 
revealed to her (the soul) in thought, if at all?" The answer 
is "yes", whereupon Socrates: asserts: “Thought is best when the 


mind is gathered into herself and none of these things trouble 


an ee menos oe se aera acer - _ 
_Phaedo, 80. 
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haedo, 80 and 81. 


ae soul knows things Sf.’ avres without the mediation 
of perception. To know anything in this fashion is to under- 
stand its essence (°°) and its function or usefulness 


(ZyeAe@ ), PMesetetus, 185° 4 - 186° 6. 
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her, neither sights nor sounds nor pain nor any pleasure, - when 
she takes leave of the body ." The "great deformity" of the 
soul is when it cannot take leave of the body, but imagines that 
it possesses true knowledge in dealing with the objects of per- 
ception. This type of sont is described by Plato as subject to 
ignorance (4yve'* ) which he also calls ap20% or “unteachable- 
ness" - thinking one understands that which in truth one under- 
stands not in the least * The cure for such ignorance is to 
root out the soul's confidence in perceptive knowledge and thus 
render it pure and undefiled, in order that it may understand 
feality f’avrns, Purification of the soul is accomplished 
through the method used by Socrates himself throughout his whole 
life: the method of ihidiiniiaia. 

If we pursue further Plato's conception of the power of 
the soul to transcend the existential order (or, as Plato would 
say, the realm of becoming), we find that the fulfillment of 
the soul in this fashion is the fulfillment of the destiny of 
mane Whereas the body is the one and only source of evil in 
the life of sp the soul is the means of his attaining the 
perfection of his nature. In life the labors of man are to be 
given to the task of “escaping — the earth" through the power 
of knowledge, rendering oneself “like God as far as possible" 
and thus becoming "righteous, holy, and pi The soul then 
approaches its true status as the tunevtenebie principle of 


human life, destined through proper preparation in the pursuit 
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vA 
of knowledge to enjoy a completely divine, untainted existence 
10 
after the death of the body. 


In the light of this doctrine of the soul as the pure 
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and immortal essence of man, it is possible to understand 
Socrates! well-known statement "To prefer evil to good is not 
in human nature". ” Human nature in its essence is the immortal 
perfection of man in which there can be no possible admixture of 
evil. Plato's anthwonelees is ultimately optimistic, revealing 
man as good in essence and potentially able to reach perfection 
by his own efforts through the exercise of his own faculties. | 
In so far as man responds to the divine essence within himself, 
he is incapable of freely committing evil: he is "determined", 
as it were, by the immutable laws of the divine or essential 
order of reality. 


The absolute dualism of Plato's philosophy of being is 


thus found also in his doctrine of man. Further nuances in 


Plato's anthropology may be comprehended by examining his ideas 


concerning various anthropologies. alternative to his own. The 
main theme of his criticisms of these rival doctrines of man is 
that they describe human nature by principles draw from the 
realm of natural existence when, in actuality, such principles 
are primarily illusory or at least far from the core of truth. 
Plato often speaks of those who identify the soul with 


12 
the body and who therefore exalt the deceptions of the body 
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over the truths of the soul. In a famous passage in the Gorgias 
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"Percias, 464. 
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he describes such people as the victims of flattery issuing in 
an illusory doctrine of man: they are flattered by the art of 
cookery as over against the wiser standards of medicine; they 
are flattered by the art of the tailor as over against the under- 
standing of the gymnast concerning the sources of bodily beauty; 
and finally they are flattered by the rhetoric of the Sophist in 
contrast to the authority of reason. Plato had a peculiar hatred 
for that kind of persuasion which is based not upon objective 
truth but rather upon devices of speech designed to encourage 
the deceptions of the people and thereby win their favor. Some 
of the Sophists who practiced the art of persuasion honestly 
held a relativistic attitude toward human knowledge. They did 
not exalt the essence of man to the lofty position given it by 
Plato. Therefore Plato presents their doctrine of man in dero- 
gatory terms, claiming that they described the excellence of man 
merely as the power of persuasion - a power which enabled a man 
to rule over others regardless of any knowledge or skill which 
the ruler might lack and which his subjects might eeseees” 
This is the “art of rhetoric", said the Sophists, the sovereign 
faculty in the nature of man through which authority is es- 
tablished and either good or evii can be eitneends Plato 
claimed that his hostility to this view of the function of man 
was based upon a fundamental difference between the sophistic 
view of the nature of reality and that held by himself. We may 
understand more fully this conflict between Plato and the Soph- 
ists by considering Plato's ideas and criticisms of the anthro- 


pology of the most famous of all the Sophists, Protagoras. 
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‘Plato represents Protagoras as maintaining that the true 
virtue and fulfillment of the nature of man is to be found in 
"the political art" (4H wed-r«n rexun )3 that is, specifically, 
"prudence in private ons ae affairs" expressed in the abili- 
ty to influence seniben” This is the positive aspect of the 
well known Protagorean doctrine, "Man is the measure of all 
things". The conclusion to be drawn from this relativistic epis- 
temology is that since man knows nothing objectively true or 
false,but ideas are only as they appear to him, his virtue lies 
not in the acquiring of truth (since that is impossible) but in 
the acquiring of power through persuasion and rhetoric. It is 
Plato's opinion that the relativism of the sophists tacitly 
assumes the ontology of flux as propounded by Heracleitus. Each 
thing is as it appears and is nothing intrinsically bécause both 
subject and object are in continual flux and rT All ac- 
tive and passive aspects belonging to any given experience of 
consciousness and knowledge belong to the one great contimum 
of flowing, interacting, ever-changing material PRE There- 
fore the relativism of the 80phists, leading them to an exalta- 
tion of persuasion as over against Plato's idea of objective 
reason is seen by Plato to be grounded in the ontology of becom- 
ing or in what we have called in this thesis, the realm of exist- 
ONC e Therefore just as Plato criticizes the philosophers of 
becoming by saying that they are preoccupied with the illusory 
surface appearance of reality, so he criticizes the Sophistic 
anthropologists by claiming that they do not penetrate below the 
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surface of the nature of man. In criticizing Protagoras, Plato 
observed that the salvation of life ( K swage ted Grov ) 
as well as the excellence (acer) of human nature depends not 
upon the persuasion of seeming truth but rather upon the ane of 
measuring ( wéTernrixn vn) what is essentially true and good. 
"Prudence in private and public affairs" fails, as a statement 
of the essence of man, to indicate whence such prudence is to be 
derived or by what it is to be understood. Plato himself felt 
justified in attributing to Heracleitus the source of Protagor- 
ean relativism. This is to reduce Protagoras' anthropology to 
the realm of guris or nature where all thought is seen not as a 
transcendent faculty, understanding and criticizing the natural 
order, but rather as that which is determined solely by nature 
itself. Thus Plato complains that a strict application of 
Heracleitan ontology (which Protegoras fails to make) would ren- 
der all thoughts and opinions equally meaningless including the 
theories of Heracleitus and Protagoras aeneneiain. Socrates 
points to the fact that men of public affairs, who are under inm- 
mediate “burdens and fears" either are unable or do not dare to 
speak of things as they truly are. They are lost in what is in- 
mediate so that their opinions are determined for them by the 
pressure of events. The true philosopher however withdraws 
from such threats to his integrity and "investigates each uni- 
versal of things, never lowering himself to those things which 
are aa The sophistic anthropology sees man as engulfed in 
the stream of press » While Plato's rationalistic anthropology 
teaches that human nature never reaches the essential fulfill- 
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Theaetetus, 161° - 162°2 and 170°7. 


Ibid, 17244 and ff. 
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ment of itself until it transcends the order of natures+ 


Plato dealt with another doctrine of man alternative to 
his own which is more frankly existential than the implied 


orientation to nature in the thinking of Protagoras. This an- 


a 
LE eh 
v ey. 4 


thropology, which might well be called vitalism, is to be found 
in the speeches of Callicles in the Gorgias. Callicles express-~- 
es the undialectical opinion that man is simply and totally a 
part of nature. Like everything else that exists, man belongs 
to the order of "natural justice" which awards possessions and 
mastery to the strong and destroys the weuks Man's essence de- 
rives its qualities from this law of nature commanding him to 
fulfill his desires and gratify his lust for personal power 
wherever he is strong enough to do so. This is the only sure 


rule for the functioning of human nature. All law, justice and 
eke ie pes ee pa i aa 


This representation of Protagoras as an existential 
anthropologist is consistent with Plato's own anthropological 
presuppositions but it is not a fair characterization of Prota- 
gorean thought. Plato himself, unwittingly it seems, alludes 
to one aspect of Protagoraes' philosophy which contradicts the 
extreme existentialism of the major part of Plato's interpre- at 
tation. In the myth presented by Protagoras, we find the idea Si 
that Zeus gave to man justice and humility ( [in kai ads ) ie 
Protagoras, S22“2, as special human qualities added over and 
above man's natural endowments in order to enable him to live in 
community with other men and thus withstand the hostility of 
nature. These are the basic elements of the political art and 
from them proceed, as by divine gift, the laws and the customs 
of the various human communities. What is just and lawful is 
said by Protagoras to constitute the excellence and fulfillment 
of man, his peculiar dignity and distinction as being human. 
(Protagoras, 327°10 and 327°.) All of this is implied in Pro- 
tegoras' term, the political art. it is my feeling that the 
Protagorean understanding of vé«c5 or law represents a distinct 
doctrine of transcendence over the natural order, particularly 
when it is reflected that law is understood by Protagoras to 
be a direct gift from Zeus. Naturally it is an idea of tran- 
scendence only in the germ. Furthermore, Protagoras'’ anthro- 
pology £8 also closely related to the physical world in so far 
as the myth also describes man's physical origins and elements. 
But Plato was evidently too much concerned with the antagonism 
between himself and Protagoras to give him credit for the si- 
milarities to his own thinking regarding essence. 


52 
and every standard of right and wrong are artificially imposed 
upon the life of man: they are the devices of the multitudes of a 
the weak to hold in check the great and strong men of ide. e 
The man who is truly a man will transcend these artificial 


limits and fulfill the deepest impulses of his heart in defiance 
of gita: 

Curiously enough Callicles' existential anthropology 
calls. for a transcendence of the evil and frustrating influences 
of rational understanding just as Plato's essential anthropology 
represents man as destined to transcend the forces of evil em- 
bodied in nature. These two views of human nature are diametri- 
cally opposed: therefore it is understandable that Socrates and 
Callicles each charge the other with pursuing the most miserable 
sort of life. For Socrates, the essence of the universe is har- 
mony, law and order. The good soul must also be in perfect har- 
mony and order according to the eternal law which it is peculiar- 


ly fitted to apprehend. To be ordered in one's life is to be 
capable of communion with God and men, and this is achieved only 


2a | 
Socrates' antagonist in the Republic (Book I), ‘ 
Thrasymachus,is also a vitalist in his anthropology. But al- 
though Thrasymachus and Callicles have the same basic doctrine of 
man, there is an interesting difference in their ethical con-~ 
clusions: Whereas Callicles defines justice as the instrument of 
the weak to check the strong, Thrasymachus says that justice is 
the instrument of the strong to dominate the weak. Both of them 
are convinced that. ustice is relative to human power and choice 
and has no objec claims upon mene 
235 
The Speech of Callicles containing these ideas is to be 
found in the Gorgias, 482 and ff. 
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through wisdom. No other fulfillment of man is possible<* The 
soul has order, says Socrates, but the body has none. He likens 
the life of the vitalist toa leaky cask which can never be 
filled for all the labor one expends to fill it. The man of 


reason, however, can find meaningfulness: "When his casks are 


once filled, he has no need to feed them any more, and has no 
Re 
trouble with them or care about them." Callicles objects: 


"The life of a stone!" “You mean," Socrates retorts » "that he 
(a man) is to be hungering and eating?" Callicles replies in 
the affirmative asserting that the essence of man is to hunger, 
to be satisfied, and to hunger Pl a Against this vitalistic 
anthropology Plato's doctrine of man brings forth the argument 
of harmony and rationality as we have already considered it. 
One is reminded of Plato's argument earlier in the Gorgias that 
the first blessedness of man is to escape evil through wisdom; 
the second and lesser blessedness of man is to escape evil 
through wiieienieens Callicles frankly accepts the turmoil of 
struggle and suffering which to him characterizes the life of 
a true man. Plato claims that it is possible for men to ey 


28 
pass suffering through the authority of transcendent reason. 
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This argument against Callicles which is based on conm- 
munion and rationality is to be found in the Gorgias, 506 and ff. 
25 


Ibid, 495. 
Ibid., 494 
To ay 
2 ° 


The sophists, re to Plato, deceive men about the 
nature of reality such that the victims of deception come to 
truth so after they have been beset "by sad experience". 

(So 234°2). The true philosopher teaches man the essence 
of ¢ oo "without sad experience". (Ibid, 23595). 


34 
This is further evidence that Plato considered man to be essen- 


tially good and capable of becoming perfect in essence. Calli- 
cles! argument strikes the modern mind, perhaps, as more realis- 
tic: for he is saying that man has no continuing place on earth. 
He is saying that man cannot escape from suffering precisely be- 
cause unfulfilled desire belongs to the very nature of man. 
Plato also recognizes that suffering is common to man, with this 
one exception: by intellectual discipline a man can escape from 
suffering as well as by removing himself from the hurly-burly of 
a life power and ambition. Thus Socrates says that the men of 
greatest power are the most wis 
This brings us to the final point to be discussed regarding 
Plato's anthropology: to what degree does Plato's doctrine of 
man imply an ideal of asceticism? Certainly Socrates was no 
ascetic if we may judge by his record of military and civic ser- 
vice. The answer to this question is, I believe, that Plato's 
anthropology tended in the direction of asceticism, but that, as 
an anthropologist, Plato was occasionally’ conscious of the ulti- 
mate imperfectibility of man, at least until after death. Thus 
he has Socrates describe his way of life as continual combat and 
conflict, asserting that all men must iia ee On the next page 
Socrates exhorts his hearers to humility because “we are always 
changing our minds, so utterly stupid are we". Finally, we have 
Plato's word that the only pure knowledge and absolute fulfill- 
ment which can come to the soul comes after death in the final 
separation of the soul from the body. And even then, not all 
souls are equally blessed: fulfillment at the end of life de-. 


EE — — 


Ibid, 526 


55 
pends upon the practice of rational purity during life: It 
must be said, however, that although Plato's doctrine of man is 
not a doctrine of asceticism, his definition of the soul and 

his understanding the Gestiny of man are expressed predominantly 
in terms of essence in transcendence over existence. Even 
though he was aware of the persistent influence of the existen- 
tial, he could only regard that realm of "reality" as basically 
an shiesiéat ti only truly good and truly real aspect of man 


are found in the soul as pure essence. This is yet another ex- 


pression of Plato's doctrine that the good and the true are one. 


37 wn — ann 

Phaedo, 66. 

32 

One may well suspect that Plato's doctrine of the 
illusory character of change is in reality a conscious or uncon- 
scious attempt on his part to maintain the status quo of aristo- 
cratic privilege from which he as a person so richly benefitted. 
The sophists in their capacity as relativists were undoubtedly 
trying to break down certain ethical and political standards : 
which had outlived their usefulness. Perhaps Plato was so deeply 
antagonistic to them because he felt his own position in life 
directly threatened by their teachings. See A. D. Winspear, "The 
Genesis of Plato's Thought," New York: The Dryden Press, 1940. 
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ARISTOTLE'S DUALISTIC ANTHROPOLOGY 
OF EXISTENCE AND ESSENCE 


CHAPTER II 
ARISTOTLE'S DUALISTIC ANTHROPOLOGY OF EXISTENCE AND ESSENCE 


If Plato had a few misgivings concerning the possibil- 
ity of the soul's completely transcending the realm of exist- 
ence, Aristotle had many. The Aristotelian anthropology 
represents a much broader appreciation of existential or im- 
personal determinants in human nature than does that of Plato 
The Platonic view of man is in one sense highly dualistic in 
that the truth about man and the good of man are seen to be 
wholly contained in the divine pole of the dualism while the 
error concerning man and the evil he suffers are seen to belong 
wholly to the earthly pole of the dualism. But although Plato 
is dualistic in discussing truth and error, good and evil, 
anthropologically speaking is is a monist, insofar as he finds 
the true nature and destiny of man solely in the realm of 
essence. ariatotie maintains the dualism more consistently by 
understanding the existential and essential features of man in 
cooperation with one another rather than in conflict. Like 
Plato he gives first importance to the essential features of the 
soul; unlike Plato he asserts that these superior qualities of 
essence depend for their existence upon the functioning of the 
manifold aspects of existential reality as it affects man. 
Human fulfillment in Aristotle's thought occurs in the realm of 
essence but is siomorted upon a hierarchy of causes reaching 


down into the realm of existence. In contrast to Plato, there- 


fore, Aristotle regards the realm of existence not as that which 


frustrates life and meaning but as that which provides that 


o7 


minimum degree of life and meaning by which the loftier essence 


of human nature is made possible. me 


In the De Anima Aristotle has carefully reviewed the | a 
anthropological views of his predecessors. This review is sig- 
nificant for showing Aristotle's concern for the existential as 
well as the essential in man. He criticizes the existence~bound aes 
views of the materialists and dynamists by appealing to consid- a 
erations regarding essence;but he also attacks the psychologists 
of pure essence by observing various existential aspects of 
human nature. After considering Aristotle's opinions of his 
predecessors, we shall observe some of the main features of his 
dualistic psychology. Then we shall ask the question as to 
whether Aristotle has given us a truly dialectical understanding 4 

of human nature or whether his dualism is simple and unqualified. 
Aristotle divides the anthropological theories of his 
predecessors into three main conen.” There are the materia- 
lists Hippo, Critias and Empedocles who reduced the nature of 
man to various material components such as water, blood, or ge 
the four elements, earth, fire, air and water. Secondly, there a 
are the dymamists who found the soul to be some principle of 
motion or animation. In this group is Democritus for whom the 
soul was a composite of the spherical atoms, absorbed by the 
breath and capable of imparting their waneas to the human organ- 
ism. Pythagoras held a similar theory regarding the motes one 
sees floating in the air. Aristotle's third classification is 
of those anthropologists who regard the soul as "compounded of 


( 
the elements." The emphasis here is on the word compounded: es 


ae 


——_ 


Anima, 403620 and ff. 4 


o8 


) Aristotle is indicating not another class of materialists, but ne 
| rather, those anthropologists who emphasize the non-material 
) | : source of man's composition and function. First he discusses 

Anaxagoras! doctrine of the ruling principle of mind (vous). DF 


Then he describes Plato's doctrine of the soul as comprised of 
the basic material elements coordinated under the principles of ag 


harmony and measure such that like knows like. Finally he dis- 


cusses two more advocates of the idea that the soul is a ae 
certain harmony or ratio, a non-material principle of composi- ea 


tion: these are Empedocles (whom Aristotle also classifies as ake 
a materialist) and Xenocrates, the advocate of the idea of the 
soul as a self-moving number. fhis typology is mainly import- 
ant when taken with Aristotle's criticisms of its various points 
of view. 
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He directs the same criticism to the dynamists which 


54 namely, that the soul 


he considers valid for the materialists, 
as material or as pure motion cannot possibly account for the 
non-material aspects of human nature, particularly since the { 
soul is not an object to suffer motion but itself originates 
motion. Matter per se has no power to originate motion; further- 
more nothing is known of which the sole function is to cause 
motion to take place, - the question still remains as to how 

the soul is able to cause motion. fhe realm of nature of it- 
self is inadequate for comprehending the manifold aspects of 
human nature. Aristotle's general criticism of the materialists 


and dynamists is that they did not go far enough in seeking for 


the causes of man's essence ‘and destiny. 
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De Anima, 40331-40622. 


59 


In contrary fashion he,accuses Plato 7 of going too 


far in seeking such causes, that is, of being too absorbed in 
propounding his theory of the transcendent essence of man with- 
out any regard for his physical parts. This error, according 
to Aristotle, arises from thinking that the soul is some one 
thing with an independent existence of its own. The soul is 
not a something entering into the body to animate it; the soul 
is more intimately bound with the physical properties of the 
body itself. Aristotle accuses Plato of avoiding the problem 
of the one and the many in his epistemology of not answering 
the question as to how the soul comprehends individual things 
sf. it ae purely a generalizing faculty or how it grasps univer- 
sals when it is presented with nothing but the perception of 
individual things. Finally, if, as Plato said, the soul is 
expressive of the perfect principle of harmony, then by what 
principle shall we account for the soul as a seat of disharmony 
or as the source of bodily motion? The essence anthropologist 
fails to account for the existential components of man. 

In like manner Aristotle attacked Empedocles and 
Xenocrates for their description of the soul as a principle of 


56 


harmony. If the soul is only the proportions of the body, 


what is the meaning of death? For the bodily proportions re- 


main after the vital principle has been destroyed. Whence comes 


motion? - not from any static ratio, Aristotle argues. Whence 
comes mind and thought which transcend any given set of math- 


ematical proportions? Such theories of mathematical causation, 
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On. Anima, 406526-408%18. 
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according to Aristotle, account neither for the metaphysical 
essence of man nor for the material and energy for motion and 
change in the physical existence of man. Not only these men 
but all Aristotle's predecessors seem to him to have given 
incomplete accounts of man's nature: their tendency has been 
to emphasize essence and ignore existence or else vice versa. 

This general method of criticism in Aristotle is-con- 
sistent with his own broad, inclusive approach to anthropology. 
We shall observe briefly the wide focus of his specific obser- 
vations concerning the nature of man by considering first his 
existential analysis and secondly his analysis of essence in 
its pure or relatively pure manifestations. Aristotla used 
the word soul very broadly to cover the animating principle of 
all plant and animal Lote" 

Each type of organic existence in the whole scale of 
life from plants to man embodies all the features contained in 
lower types plus something distinctive of its own. The basic 
soul is the nutritive soul or the power of nutrition, growth, 
reproduction, decay, and death. All life including plants 
have at least this much. Animals are distinguished by the 
perceptive soul embodying touch, taste, sight, hearing and 
smell. With this distinctive power is added various degrees 
of the power of locomotion. Man's soul is nutritive, percep- 


tive, locomotive and also, as his special differentia, cogni- 


tive. The cognitive soul spans the two realms of existential 


and essential analysis. In its existential features are the 


es , 
De Anima, 413°%23 and ff. 
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"common sense", imagination, and memory, all of which receive from 


Aristotle a physiological description®®, The details of this 


analysis are not important to us; the implication of this type ae 
of analysis is important in that we are shown Aristotle's con- Mei 


cern to establish the foundation of the cognitive soul in ex- 
istential components. For, according to him, we could not i 
think without the aid of imagination and memory. fhe other : 
feature of Aristotle's doctrine of man which is grounded in | 
part in physical reality is that of desire: desire is stinm- 


lated by external objects and leads to bodily activity;°" also 
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the mind is never capable of producing activity without desire.*° be 


The metaphysical or essential characteristics of 
Aristotle's anthropology are difficult to understand with any 
clarity. “I would divide the subject into two categories: the 
transcendent variables or those features of man's nature which 
may yield falsehood as well as truth, suffering and frustration a 


as well as happiness and fulfillment; the transcendent invari- 


able or rational faculty in the highest sense of the word - 


that part of man which embodies nothing but truth and is the 
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center and source of the highest fulfillment of human life. 

Of the transcendent variables I would mention first what 

Aristotle calls the power of postulation, #1 Men are able to 
postulate any proposition whatsoever as true whether at it 

is true. They are not so conditioned by the natural order that _ 


they cannot at will make a judgment or assumption concerning i 
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De Anima, 42715 and ff. 
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the imagination is strictly a physiological phenomenon, it is cee 
of such a subjective character that it can present images to : 


men which are unlike anything experienced by sensation. ** 


Finally, I would mention as a transcendent variable, the power 
43 


to form opinions”~ which are not postulations or assumptions ue 
of truth but rather, statements based upon a de facto faith a 
( Tiers ) in their truth. Thus men may imagine things true or | i 3 
false at will or assume concepts at will in the same fashion, 
but they do not have an opinion unless they believe it to be ‘ay 
true. Objectively, however, opinions may prove to be false 
and in such instances, we are forced to abandon them. These 
three faculties - postulation, imagination, and forming opin- 
ions - are all transcendent in that they are subjectively 
formulated and are capable of being either true or false. 
Aristotle emphasizes in his discussion of these features of 
man that their power of truth or falsehood makes them untrust- 
worthy insofar as they dominate human nature. But unlike Plato aa 
he does not deny that these faculties are expressions of a 
part of what is real in the nature of man. They can also con- 
tribute to the good of man. Aristotle's attitude toward them 
suggests that their unrestrained operation may also lead to 


much evil for men. This vaguely anticipates the Augustinian 


idea that the freedom of the human mind to believe what it 
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De Anima, 428%2 and ff. 
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Ibid., So¢asew De Anima, 42799, 
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is not a major doctrine in Aristotle's anthropology. There is 


a faculty for knowledge in man that is always truthful **; or ee 
speaking negatively, one aspect of human thinking is not free oe 


to produce false ideas. This is the ves Worrtinos » or the ae 
active mind. It is the "highest activity of man, eternal and : 
immortal."*9 It is the power of universalization, illuminating ‘ae 
the general principles governing all reality; in its pure act- 
ivity it becomes identical with the totality of abstract be- 
ing, - that is, with being qua being in none of its particular 
manifestations.*© Just as sensation is the actualization in ee 
one act of the subjective power to perceive and the objective 
power to be perceived, so the power of the mind to understand 
the universal occurs in one act with the power of the univer- 
sal to be understood. These two potencies become actualized 
in one act such that the mind then exists free of all material 
contingencies, being pure form without matter, *! 
Aristotle's belief that the mind can in essence trans- 

cend the existential and become one with the immutable laws of Mg 
reality is much like Plato's idea of transcendence, It is also . 
a doctrine which stands in awkward contrast to Aristotle's 
physiological theories of the ground of knowledge. Therefore, 
we shall investigate what he has to say about his own anthro- 
pological method in order to cast further light on this prob- 


lem. 
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De Anima, 428%8. 
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Aristotle specifically defines. two methods of analysis 
which apply to any investigation of the nature of man: natural 


8 For the most 


philosophy and rational or first philosophy. 
part man is to be understood by whe method of the natural 
philosopher*?®, The natural philosopher deals with any aspect 
of the realm of nature which, in turn, is defined as that 
which presents an inseparable combination of matter and form, °9 
Therefore, since man also belongs to the realm of nature he 
must be studied accordingly. His physiological parts are im- 
portant to the study precisely because the soul cannot dwell 
in any or every kind of body: it must have a special kind of 
body. ot That body must be organic, or as Aristotle says, it 
must have life in potency. The soul then is "the form of ‘ 
natural body having life in potency, "5 Insofar as Aristotle 
considered psychology to be a part of natural philosophy he 
also considered the soul to be the form of a particular kind 
of body, inseparable in essence from that body. The soul then 
is not a thing by itself but the physiological powers and 
functions by which man is understood as a particular kind of 
animal. 

However, we observed that not all the content of Aris- 


totle's anthropology is physiology. Therefore, he must have 
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"De Anima, 430%30 and 12. 


$9 pvr Kos might well be rendered "physiologist." 


One anima, 40358; Met. 102527; Physics 198°23; De 
Part. An, 641817 and ff. 


oone  Anine, 40715, 
[2 rhid., 41220. 
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envisaged some sanse in which the soul may be said to have its 
own: essential function apart from the body. This idea was sug- 
gested in what we called the transcendent variables; its truth 
was definitely asserted in regard to the mind as a transcendent 
invariable. Aristotle accounts for this in his methodology: 
the study of the soul as separable (pure form) belongs to the 


08 In this doctrine 


realm of "First Philosophy" or metaphysics. 
Aristotle's ultimately anti-existential approach to the nature 
of man is revealed. At the beginning of this chapter we posed 
the question as to whether Aristotle's dualism of mind and 
body was a dialectical or an unqualified dualism. That is, is 
the power of man to transcend the realm of nature a free power 
paradoxically inheswoven at every point with existential deter- 
minants? Or is it an absolute power of transcendence, freeing 
man wholly from the natural and exalting him to a clear vision 
of what is eternal? The answer in Aristotle's case, in spite 
of his thorough analysis of the natural causes of human nature, 
is that man can attain an undialectic§l,absolute transcendence. 
In its highest forms of activity the active reason thinks 

about the basic structure of thought: it thinks only about it- 
self; this activity is unmixed with material components; it 

is thinking about thinking. Aristotle believed that the basic 
forms of thought revealed the basic forms of reality. God 
himself is engaged in the sole activity of "thinking about 
thinking."54 Hence the mind in its fulfillment ne said 
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De Anima, 403515 and Met., 1069%36, 
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to become like God; Aristotle says that exactly this is pos- 
sible.°° Finally, we must observe Aristotle's famous statement 
that the contemplation of the highest forms of being belongs to 
our purpose "so far as we can, to make oursekves immportal, "9S 
Thus, for all Aristotle's attention to the existential, earth- 
bound nature of man, he yet arrives at an ethic of transcendence 
and a doctrine of immortality which are ultimately the same as 
those in the teachings of Plato in this regard. Therefore, I 
would class Plato and Aristotle together as anthropologists, 
asserting that they both believed in man's innate power of 


transcendence. 


55 ee 
De Anima, 430%22. 
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AUGUSTINE'S THEOLOGICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


CHAPTER III a 
AUGUSTINE'S THEOLOGICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


The anthropologies of Plato and Aristotle stand in 


strong contrast to that of Augustine. The two Greek philoso- 
phers, expressing that propensity for precise definition which 
is found among the Greeks in general, approached anthropology 
with a view to discovering the one aspect of man which embodies 
and exhibits his true essence. Although they disagreed Saeed. 
ing the significance of the physical functions of man, they 
agreed in asserting that the distinguishing characteristic of 
human nature is the rational faculty. This type of speculative 
anthropology was foreign to Augustine: he was not interested 
in analyzing the structure of human nature as a matter of cur- 
iosity or information. He was not concerned to reduce his 
anthropology to its peculiar differentiae whereby some defin- 


7 


ition of the nature of man might be propounded.” According 


to Augustine, man is a complex phenomenon exhibiting many 


characteristics and faculties; but none of these faculties 
seemed to him to contain the essential quality of humanity 
even though they all are antes real and all belong to human 
nature. 
Augustine stands in contrast to Plato and Aristotle 


with respect to another fundamental anthropological feature. 


— 


57 | 
"Psychological facts were to him (Augustine) essen- 
tially metaphysical, not subjectivistic, in their nature. From 
« this point of view, mental phenomena were to be understood with | eh 
reference to the things with which the mind is conversant, not | Ae 
with reference to elements taken as the mind's structural ae 


constituents." Jascalevich, Three Conceptions of Mind, New York, 
Columbia University Press, "1926, p. 21 
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After Plato and Aristotle had singled out the rational faculty in 
man as the true expression of human nature, they then sought to 
determine how that faculty might separate itself from the body 
and the knowledge of body in order to function ip. absolute self- 
fulfillment, free from the interference of any extraneous ele- 
ments. Thus Plato and Aristotle considered the mind to contain 
within itself the possibility of its own perfect fulfillment. 

The salvation of man was thought to occur in the complete actu- 
alization of powers latent in the rational faculty. Augustine 
utterly rejected this kind of approach to anthropology. He 
conceived of the mind as containing no inherent principle of 
perfection; like the body it is a neutral faculty, capable of 
evil as well as good, and never able to fulfill its function 

in such a way as to attain perfection. Likewise, the body is 
capable of functioning for good or for evil depending upon the 
disposition of the will directing its functions. Besides the 
fact that neither body nor mind, neither existence nor essence, 
exclusively characterize the nature of man, it is also true 

that for Misnetine no one aspect of man is the sole source of 
his good or evil. Both body yaa mind are less than man as 


such, even though they belong to his nature. Therefore, inso- 
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far as man is understood through his faculties alone, he is 


revealed as a truncated creature, unfulfilled and inexplicable. 
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To use Augustine's terminology, man is fallen and a sinner. 
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And the source of his redemption, said Augustine, lies not in 

himself but rather in the grace of God. | i) 
This chapter makes no pretense at exploring the whole 

field of Augustinian psychology. Very little is said here 


about Algustine's many precise distinctions concerning the | 4 
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interrelations of reason and will, even though it is true that 
these theories about how the will subtiy influences the very 
functions and findings of reason are well worth time and study. 
Similarly, Augustine's whole understanding of the connection 
between his doctrine of man and the Trinity has been omitted. 
I have attempted throughout to bring forward only the material 
which is directly related to the schematism of essence and ex- 
istence. In this chapter I propose to demonstrate kowastans ti 
antipathies for rival anthropologies by considering how he 
classified the views alternative to his own. Secondly, we 
shall consider how, according to Augustine, the fulfillment of 
man as well as the full understanding of his nature, is not 

to be achieved from a mere knowledge of human faculties. This — 
is Augustine's doctrine of man as a sinner. Lastly, we shall 
examine the doctrine of human fulfillment as seen by Augustine 


in the theology of Grace, 


Augustine's conception of rival anthropologies is to 


be found primarily in his Confessions. In all the history of 


psychology there is nothing equal to the Confessions for com- 


bining a broad historical knowledge with penetrating intro- 


spection and acute psychological analysis. Augustine was the 


first to make a systematic statement of the depths of inner 


consciousness. Other writers described the soul in general 


terms from an external point of observation, as it were, but 


Augustine saw so deeply within himself as an individual that 


he gave to man a keener understanding of psychology in general. 


Augustine approached and criticized existential an- 


z 


thropology in a manner similar to that of Plato. He saw that 


the world was full of men desirous of living for their own 


.% wR: 
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immediate comfort and advantage with no thought for objective 


standards. The anthropologists of this group were the advocates 


of rhetoric and persuasion as the fulfillment of the virtue of 
een; Libe some of the Greek sophists they taught that whatever 
a man might prove to others through persuasion was true. They 
asserted that there are no norms governing the life of man 
transcending the naturel impulses and drives of the individual. 
Augustine attacked these proponents of rhetoric, claiming that 
their art was capable of the worst perversion and had no value 
in itse1lf.°8 

A more direct repudiation of existential anthropology 
is to be found in Augustine's revulsion against the sensual 
and materialistic license of his own youth. After confessing 
to the sensuality to which he gave himself, he says: "Thou 
(God) heldest thy peace and then wandered I further and further 
from Thee into more and more fruitless seed plots of sorrow 
with a proud dejectedness and a restless weariness."99 Here 
it should be noted that this confession clearly springs from 
aman having the temperament of a Callicles plus the wisdom 
of a Socrates: This is indicated by the two paradoxical 


phrases superba deiectio and inguieta lassitudo. Callicles' 


pride of self-assertion and his willingness to respond to the 
relentless propulsions of desire are expressed in the terms 


superba and inquieta. Socrates! keen understanding of the il- 


lusions of the majority of people as well as his desire to 
en 
58 


Confessions I, 18 and V, 14. 
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establish a calm philosophic transcendence over the pain and 


fatigue of human affairs, are suggested by the terms deiectio 


and lassitudo. The analogy can be pushed too far, particularly 


in the case of Socrates. If Augustine was a disillusioned 
Calliciles in this period of his life, he was not yet a self- 
possessed Socrates. However, experiences such as those of his 
youth which he describes as leading him into seed-plots of 
sorrow, did awaken his mind to the possibilities of a more 
rational manner of living. From viewing man as a creature 
immersed in existence he passed over into the area of purely 
essential anthropology. It is important for us to examine why 
he also rejected this view of man. 
For a while Augustine was attracted to the extreme 
dualism of Manicheeism which asserted that flesh and matter 
are the sole sources of evil while the spirit of man is the 
seat of his perfection. Augustine's understanding of the 
nature of being caused him to turn. from this doctrine. "Whilst 
they (the Manichaeans) inquired the cause of evil, I discover- a 
ed them to be most full of maliciousness, they thinking that a 
thy substance did rather suffer ill than their own commit 
evil."° Here Augustine succinctly affirms the holiness of ; 
matter as created by God; therefore he thinks it a form of " 
j maliciousness to excuse human evil on the grounds of the sin-~ ‘ 
fulness of flesh per se. The true substance of man, his 
individuality and will binding together all his faculties, 


is the source of his sin. © 
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Confessions, VII, 3. 


1 , 
"And I inguired what iniquity should be: but I found 


oe 


Although Augustine turned away from the ethical and 
theological implications of Manichaeism, he continued for 


some time to be a dualist in epistemology. This Platonic 
phase in his mental development was based on the principle 
that truth is totally inner; it is not outer, as the sensation- 
alists and sceptics had said - it does not reside in the 
things of the senses. The universe is one and its oneness is 
revealed to us by the "verum" within us: God has given to men 
an inner kernel of absolute truth from which all true appre- 
hensions are derived, be they mathematical, ethical, or 
aesthetic, © 

This doctrine is a slight variation upon Plato's 
understanding of the Ideas as man's inner standard of judgment. 
But in time Augustine came to revolt violently against the 
Platonism of his time. His major criticism was that the 
Platonist's love of his own soul is an evil thing, for the 
soul is corrupt as well as the body. 99 Man is capable or 
sinning for all his knowledge. Knowledge is no guarantee of 


virtue. In fact, Augustine felt that even though he made up 


it not to be a substance, but a swerving merely of the will, 
crooked qgiite away from thee, O God (who art the supreme 
substance) towards these lower ,eings:s casting away its inward 
parts and puffed up outwardly." Confessions, V, 10. The phrase 
"casting away its inward parts and puffed up outwardly" sug- 
gests a fundamental propensity in man to take pride in his own 
nature and to put the blame for his evil doings upon something 
external to his own nature. Man is loathe to confess that he 
himself is the sinner; he would rather accuse his body or some 
external circumstance of being the cause of his sin. 
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Confessions, V, 10, 19 - ssee also Robinson, The 
Christian Doctrine of Man, inburgh, T. & T. Clark, 191T 


pp. 158, 159. 
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City of God, ALV, Oy 6. 
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his mind that the life of self-renunciation was the only road 
to happiness, he was unable to resist temptations of self- 
indulgence: "Being thus in love with a happy life, yet I 
feared to find it in its proper place and fleeing from it I 
sought after it." From the Platonistic phase in his life 
Augustine also confesses: "I was ravished by thy beauty; 
and yet by and by I violently fell off again, even by my own 
weight .... . This weight I spake of was my own fleshly 
custom."©° The custom of the flesh is the voluntary disposi- 
tion toward self-indulgence rather than an evil inherent in 
flesh as such. 

Augustine's criticism of rationalism extended beyond 
his revulsion for man's pride in his own sinful soul. Not 
only is man unable to transcend the bondage of sin by his 


rational powers; he is also unable through his reason to tran- 


scend the bondage of ignorance. This is a truth which accord- 


ing to Augustine no rationalist is willing to recognize. How- 
ever, their pride in self is ultimately self-defeating. For 
in giving their reason the status of divine transcendence, the 
rationalists identify themselves with God. This is as much as 
to affirm that God is finite and mutable, for, as the object 
of human thought, God is limited thereby. Conversely, this 


doctrine, says Augustine, makes man immutable and infinite as 


the possessor, judge, and determiner of eternal truth. Augus- 


secs sci that the human reason, which in itself is 


~ 
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ignorant of the infinite, is guilty of a diabolical pride in ed 
claiming to understand the infinite. °° ia 

To be proud in the belief in the ultimate transcend- 
ence of one's own reason is evil not only for the fact that 
this self-confidence is false. Such pride also leads to a 
kind of apathy which destroys all hope of regeneration, to 
Augustine's way of thinking. He criticizes the Stoic claim 
for calm transcendence over human suffering by observing that 
the Stoic apathy is in reality an unconsciousness of personal 
guilt and personal inadequacy. The violent emotions of shame, 
sorrow, and penitence, which the Stoics avoid, are in reality 
necessary for man, in order that he may be humbled and rend- 
ered receptive to God's love.67 

Augustine's various antagonisms to the anthropological 
dualism of divinely pure essence versus earthly evil existence 
were all brought to bear against his greatest rival, the pro- 
tagonist of a rationalistic and optimistic anthropology, 
Pelagius. Augustine has left us a precise account of what he 
considered to be the major Pelagian doctrines: from this I “ 
choose those points which relate directly to anthropology. 
(1) Man is born pure; (2) he may retain his purity through a 
following the teachings of the law and the Gospel without 4 
the aid of a special renewal of inner grace; (3) men may : 
choose the good by their own free will; (4) perfection has 


been attained not only by Christian saints but also by great 


— 
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men coming before the“advent of Christianity. © Certain per- 


tinent connections between these points are to be noted. If 
man is born free, said Pelagius, he has the potentiality to 
choose for the good wns and wherever he may be. If his purity 
does not always appear in his actions, at least it remains 
eternally in his power, if he will, to choose for the good, 
This presupposes that man need only know what is good in order 
to act in goodness; he has the power to live by whatever know- 


ledge he gains. Therefore, grace consists of the original gift 


of freedom plus the precepts and examples, the ethical illumin- 


ation, of the Law and the Gospel. 


All Augustine's antipathy for rationalism is marshalled 


against Pelagius. The infinite transcendence of the human rea- 


son is presupposed in the idea that man can choose to do what is 


perfectly good. Augustine's beliet that the reason is limited 
implied to him that the power for good in man is likewise lim- 
ited. Man has a limited free will, a power to make choices 
among a finite number of alternatives. Theoretically man is 
free to do anything for which he has the power, but neither 
reason nor will are endowed with infinite power, 99 Thus 
Augustine was able to conclude, against the idea that virtue 
is knowledge, that "it is not by law and doctrines uttering 
their lessons from without » but by a secret, wonderful, and in- 
effable power operating within that God works in men's hearts, 


not only revelations of the truth, but also good dispositions 


68 : 
Against Two Letters of the Pelagians, III and IV. 
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See Warfield, Stydies in Tertullian and Augustine, 
N.Y., Oxford University Press, 1930, p. 403. 
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of the mind,"70 Augustine's famous word, "Give what thou com- 
mandest and command what thou wilt," contains the basic doc- 
trines antagonistic to Pelagianism. Man cannot have faith in 
the illusion of rational transcendence such that he can feel 
confident to judge what God should command. "Command what 
thou wilt" is an acknowledgment that man's moral insight is 
finite and must depend for renewal upon revelations of God's 
will. which may well transcend the given moral presuppositions 
of any man or society. "Give what thou commandest” implies 
that the knowledge of/ good alone does not fulfill itself but 
must be supported by a more than human power. Grace must then 
be seen to be more than the original gift of free will; it must 
be a constantly renewed power to use one's freedom for good 
acts. In general, it may be said that Pelagius believed in 
true Greek fashion that it is possible for man's nature to be 
fulfilled by the growth and development of powers already la- 
tent in man from birth. The individual need only apply himself 
to the care of himself and he will be able to achieve his own 
salvation. But, as we suggested at the beginning of this 
chapter, Augustine could not see in man's natural faculties 
either his true essence or the possibility of his fulfillment. 
According to Augustine, if man is taken in and by himself, he 
falls far short of the perfection that Pelagius had imagined 
to. be within his power. Augustine's understanding of man as 

a sinner, to which we shall turn at this point, made him for- 
ever basically antagonistic to Pelagius! optimistic anthropol-. 
OgYe 
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Augustine's conviction of the sinfulness of man is not 
based solely on his experience of the inadequacies of his own 
nature or his sense of the false optimism of rival anthropol- 
besua: He also claimed to have a positive understanding of 
human sin. This understanding is founded in the paradoxical 
concept of the conditioned will. The conditioned will is 
earth-bound, a slave alike to conflicting physical passions 
and to impulses and illusions of the intellect.’+ The word me 
"“earth-bound" connotes much more in Augustine's thought than s 
it does in Platonic thought : it indicates not alone existen- 
tial factors (the natural determinants of flesh and social 
custom), but also essential factors, referring to the fallibil- 
ity of the human intellect. When in the possession of the 
conditioned will man has an illusion of being free, actually 
he is the victim of any number of conflicting claims upon his. 
allegiance. He is conscious of a freedom only for ignorance 
and struggle, being battered this way and that by the passions 
of his body and the arbitrary schemes and standards of his 
intellect. ear free to transfer allegiance from one to an- 
other of these conflicting authorities, but he is never actu- 
ally free since he must obey some one or combination of the 
pressures upon him and since all thous pressures by themselves 


tend to distort the personality and lead one sooner. or later 


to failure and sorrow. 
The counterpart of the paradox of conditioned freedom 
is that the truly free man is he who obeys implicity the spir- 


itual law as given from God. He is free not to give credence 
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to every arbitrary claim for his devotion; rather, he is free 
from these claims and free to obey the one claim upon his 
nature which he knows to be eternally true, namely, the will 
of God. In this respect Augustine shows the influence of 
Plato in that he describes man as always answering to some 
law, be the law earthly and human, or transcendent and divine. | y 
The major difference between Plato and Augustine on this 

point is that Plato found the divine to belong to the ful- 
fillment of the inherent powers of reason, while Augustine 
found the divine in the gift of Grace, transforming the whole 
nature of man in a manner beyond the powers of man himself. 

The fact that Augustine conceived of man as absolutely 

unable to escape some kind of authority brings us close to the 
kernel of his authrepelecy. It suggests first of all the oat~ 
egories of essence and existence, implying that man will be 
subject either to nature as such (existence) through the in- 
pulses of the body or to human nature as such (human essence) 
through the forces of a transcendent will and intellect or, P. 
finally, to divine nature (divine essence) through the will : 
of God. This same idea of the necessity for man's allegiance 

to some kind of authority anticipates Luther's famous dictum: 
"Der Mensch hat Gott oder Abgott." Augustine says practically 
the same thing: "Thus all awkwardly imitate thee when they get 
themselves far from three and pride themselves against thee." 72 
Men will set up imitations of God from which they think to 


derive their meaning and support in life. Augustine shrewdly 
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observes, however, that the evil of this practice of false de- 
pendency is the sorrow and suffering it brings; the sin of 
this practice is the pride which men have toward their idols 
and toward themselves as idol worshippers, This proud re- 
bellion against God's law leads to the worst confusions and 
dislocations in human life as well as the eternal damnation of 
human souls, /4 Augustine does not condemn the evils of the 
idol-worshipping conditioned will indiscriminately. He ack~ 
nowledges degrees of guilt. But he is mainly concerned to 
show that all acts and decisions which follow from the 
conditioned order are less than perfect: they hang in the void 
of relativity; they are tainted with contradictions and inad- 
equacies; they are subject to a change and decay with regard 
to their value for the life of man. In short, for Augustine 
evil is privation of the good, a falling short of what is re- 
garded as the true good in any situation, /° This falling 
short also occurs in the intellect insofar as man's natural cf 
reason has vague hints of the true good but never a forthright 
assurance and understanding thereof. 

Most of the ideas which we have here set forth as 
constituting Augustine's conception of man as a sinner are 
contained in and illumined by his interpretation of the myth 
of the fall of man. The pattern of the spiritual perfection 
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Augustine explicitly states that pride in one's sin 
is worse than sin itself. City of God, XIV, 8. 
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"Just thus does the soul commit fornication when she 

_ turns from thee, seeking those things which she can nowhere 
find pure and untainted, till she returns again to thee.” 
Confessions, II, 6. 
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of man away from which man is fallen is to be found in the 
figure of Adam prior to his disobedience of God's commands. 
According to Augustine Adam was free to function in full know- 
_. ledge of the rightness of his ways up to the time of the fall. 
The will of God was directly manifest to him so that no other 
attraction of authority was able to draw him away from the 
blessed life in which ‘he was established. ‘© One may ask how 
Adam was able to sin at all if he was so firmly governed by the 
will of God. The answer is that Adam possessed, in addition 
to obedience, freedom. He was free to know and follow the 
will of God; he was also free to disobey. Augustine says that 
Adam "posse non peccare™ but that it would be a denial of his 


nf 


freedom to say that he "non posse peccare. Because Adam 


chose to sin, as we shall see, he passed over from the ability 


not to sin to the inability to do good. Before the fall he was 


in such an intimate connection with God's law that he had the 


power to remain free from sin. But after his curiosity and 
self-interest led him to abuse that freedon, ne lost forever 
his nearness to God and thereby lost his power not to sin. 
Note that the power not to sin (which is also the power not to 
die) was: not for Augustine synonymous with a power for infin- 
ite righteousness; only God is infinitely Gods; but it was giv- 
en to prefallen man to know and adore God's infinite goodness 


and to perform man's own finite goodness in accordance with — 


God's will. At the point where, by reason of pride, man 
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sought a fulfillment beyond his finite limits, he automatical- 
1y_cut himself off even from much of the finite goodness which 
he had hitherto enjoyed. From that time forward his goodness 
was tainted with evil, his truth with darkness and indecision, | 
his love with selfishness and loneliness. /8 


The tragic climax of the myth of the fall according to 
Augustine is where God abandons man because man has rebelled 
against God. Man chose to follow his pride; he is, therefore, 
left with nothing but his pride. This pride continues through 
all the generations of men, wherein each person is disposed to 
feel that he has found the answer to the mystery of existence 
and has established himself once and for all upon a rock of 
eternal truth. But such pride-fostered convictions are a 
Snare and a delusion. For God has withdrawn his light from 
men so that the truth which men in their sinfulness purport to 
serve is in reality a darkness among many darknesses. Man's 
will lies in darkness; the more he strives to perfect him- 
self through the impulses of his will, the deeper he falls in- 
to ignorance and sin. Thus Adam incurred not only a spiritual 
death; with the loss of his spiritual sustenance he also in- 
curred a physical death. The darkness of his life and of all 


the lives after him eventually swallowed him and his seed in 


death. 
Augustine's idea that man is incapable of performing 
any truly good act must be understood from a religious point 


of view. A given act may be seen to possess a relative ad- 
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See Robinson, op. cit., 188, 189. 
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‘ City of God, XIII, 2, 12, 14. 


vantage; actually, however, the darkness in which man must live 


covers the true light of goodness and leaves man bereft of ult- 
imate ethical norms. His great sin is to deify a finite as- 
pect of that mystery or to deify his own reason by claiming 
that the mystery is not actually mysterious. Regardless of 
the seeming or relative goodness of man, he will always have a 
sense of being shut off from the ultimate good, of being at his 
best still a sinner. '® 
As we observed in our typology of views rivalling 
Augustine's, he could not see in the natural faculties of man 
either the totality of human nature or its fulfillment. There- 
fore, he conclwied that man, taken in and by himself, is an in- 
complete creature. In theological language, man as such is 
fallen and a sinner. His sole hope for fulfillment lies in 
God's mercy and grace - a source of power and meaning outside 
man himself. Therefore, in the last analysis, Augustine's 
anthropology is closely connected with his theology. It is { 
beside the point of this paper to discuss all the theological 6 
ramifications of grace - I propose only to illumine a few 
points which have direct bearing on Augustine's anthropology. 
The prime prerequisite for grace is the destruction 


of pride; this can be achieved only when man has learned to 


despise all finite objects of devotion in the darkness of his 


own soul; such despising and the humility that comes with it 
can be achieved only through suffering. "Lord, it was pleas-~ 
ing in thy sight to reform my deformities; and by inward 
gallings didst thou startle me that I should become unquiet 
till such time as it might be assured unto my inward sight 
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that it was thou thyself."80 Paradoxically, the weakening of 
man's self-confidence is seen by Augustine to be the beginning 
of man's fulfillment in God. The promise of this strength 

is epigrammatically stated in ive idea nets words: "For our 
weakness, when it is from thee, is our strength; but when it | 
is of ourselves, it is weakness indeed, "fl This process of 
regeneration through suffering is described by Arigustine very 
specifically as having three stages in his own case: (1) from 
materialism where he thought the soul to be "a subtle body dif- 
fused in local space" he passed to (2) Platonism with its re- 
jection of the body and its faith in man's transcendent intel- 
lect. This in turn gave way to (3) the Christian conversion > 
wherein. it is revealed that the body and reason are both 
corrupted by a rebellious will until God's grace and mercy 

can relieve this burden of sin, ° Augustine found that the 
only true wisdom is piety, a trust that God in his mercy will 


save man from his darkness.” 


The illumination of human life through God's grace is 
achieved through the authority of the Holy Scriptures to 
implant in man faith in the saving atonement of Christ, °4 


The all-important fact in Augustine's theology of grace is 


89 A man saved is 


that he thought of grace as undeserved. 
still a sinner; he can do nothing to render himself fit for 


_ God's mercy. But through the incarnation and intercession of 


Christ, it is revealed to man that God bestows undeserved for- 
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giveness on some of his creatures attr forgiveness which can be 
(known only in the state of repentance. God asks no positive 
virtue from men; he requires only their own recognition that 
they possess no virtue. This is the fundamental distinction 
between Augustine and the Greek philosophers we have consid- 
ered. For Plato and Aristotle salvation was the result of 
man's power to live according to his own conception of virtue; 
for Augustine, salvation comes through man's frank recognition 
of his own inadequacies and his willingness to depend upon God = 


for redemption. °© 


86 
"Christian happiness consists in ‘comforted remorse', 
Before him (Augustine) men were prone to conceive of them- 
selves as essentially God's creatures, whose business it was 
to command themselves to their Maker: no doubt they recognized 
that they had sinned and that provision had been made to re- 
lieve them of the penalty of their sins; but they built their 
real hope of acceptance in God's sight more or less upon their 
own conduct. Augustine realized to the bottom of his soul that 
he was a sinner and what it is to be a sinner, \and therefore 
sought of God's hands, not acceptance, but salvation. And this 
is the reason why he never thought of God without thinking of 
sin and never thought of sin without thinking of Christ." 
Warfield, op. cit., p. 251. | 
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HUME'S ANTHROPOLOGY OF EXISTENCE 


CHAPTER IV 


HUME'S ANTHROPOLOGY OF EXISTENCE?’ 


The anthropology of Augustine has been seen to clash 
with that of Plato and Aristotle at two points: Augustine 
denies that the rational faculty is the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of man; he also denies the doctrine that human per- 
fection and fulfillment are capable of being achieved by the 
efforts of man alone. In spite of these disagreements, how- 
ever, Augustine does not dispute the Greek idea that man is 
in some sense capable of transcending the realm of natural 
existence: he asserts that the mind has a legitimate though 
limited power of understanding and judging the things that be- 
long to the existential order; he asserts, furthermore, that 
man is capable of transcending the evil consequences of his 
sinful nature by the saving grace of God. Thus, in opposition 
to Plato and Aristotle, Augustine described man per se as a 


sinner. But like them he asserted man's power of transcending 
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the existential order, even though he differed with them in 
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his idea of the nature and the means of transcendence. 


We find in Hume the same propensity to attack both 


Platonic and Aristotelian rationalism. But whereas Augustine 
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Although Hume lived a century later than Pascal, I Bes 
have chosen to discuss him at this point since Pascal anti- Mia: 
cipated many of Hume's ideas and can be understood more clear- 3 uit 
ly when studied along with an understanding of Hume's philos- 


ophy. 


oriented his anti-rationalistic anthropology to theology, Hume 
oriented his to a sceptical epistemology. Thus Hume not only 
disputes the idea of the transcendence of reason; he also dis- 
putes the whole notion of essence as we have applied it to 
anthropology in this thesis. Hume is arrayed against Plato, 
Aristotle, and Augustine in denying the power of man to trans- 
cend the existential order. In his criticism of the preten- 
sions of human reason he opposes any doethine of intellectual- 
istic transcendence. In his total identification of the will 
with the unbroken stream of impersonal natural causes, he 
opposes any doctrine of voluntaristic transcendence. We shall 
begin our detailed discussion of Hume by recalling some of the 
well known features of his sceptical philosophy which have a 
particular bearing upon his doctrine of man. 

The sceptical philosophy of David Hume is built upon 
the principle of the completely subjective character of human 
consciousness and human knowledge. It is impossible for man 
to know anything objectively; he has only his stream of con- 
sciousness as evidence of existence; but he has no method of 
proving the mind's supposed power of objective reference. 
Hume's understanding of the subjectivity of knowledge depends 
upon two principles: (1) perception gives no proof of exist- 
ence beyond itself; (2) knowledge or ideas arise wholly from 
the data of perception and stand within the limits of per- 
ceptions subjectivity. With regard to point one Hume observes 
that the senses do not give us assurance of the "continued and 
distinct existence of body"; we merely "infer" the existence 


of external material reality by the imagination. The infer- 
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ence itself is indemonstrable.°= 


Likewise we have no certaih- 
ty of the continued existence of objects that are not actually 
being perceived: for while philosophy asserts the possibility 
of the extension of objects in time, nature denies this pos- 
sibility in accordaies with the criterion that a thing must 

be perceived to be declared existent. Hume says that the con- 
tinuity of objects in reality is irreconcilable with the inter- 
mittent character of perception; it is a “monstrous compromise," 
he asserts to imply that all things have a double existence as 
objects in reality and simultaneously as objects in conscious- 
ness.°° Hume also attacks the principle held by many classi- 
cal philosophers that the mind's awareness of mathematical 
truth has a special claim for validity. According to Hume, 


if the secondary qualities in consciousness are subjective, 


then the primary qualities, which cannot be perceived or grasped 


without secondary qualities, are equally subjective. 

In demonstrating that ideas stand wholly within the 
limits of sense impressions Hume observes that ideas are faint 
copies of sense impressions. Perceptions have no existence 
in space in the sense that they cannot be described as extend-~ 
ed (material) or unextended. <All we are given is a subjective 
awareness of the stream of ideas and impressions in our own 
individual consciousnesses. These parts of the consciousness, 


said Hume, are strictly "no thing" at all, since a thing must 
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have mass, dimensions, functions, etc. He then asks whence 
arise our ideas if this reality which we claim to experience 
is of such a subjective and mysterious character? The answer 
is that the conjunction of ideas in recurring patterns gives 
rise to the illusion of the objective reality of cause and 
effect.% Actually we have no understanding of the meaning 
of causation other than the fact that two impressions occur 

in immediate succession: the former we call the cause and the 
latter is called the effect. Common understanding of frequent- 
ly recurring cause and effect sequences is no proof of object- 
ivity: if a given sequence occurs every day of one's life it 
is no more meaningful to assert that its cause is objectively 
such and such, Repetition of sequences does not establish > 
truth. Causation sequences of this kind are widely accepted 


as true only through "custom", says Hume. ”” Since all reason- 


ing is founded upon the form of deducing effects from causes 
and inferring causes from effects, and since such operations ig 
arise from the custom among men to speak in this fashion con- 
cerning the conjunction of perceptions in the stream of con- 
sciousness, Hume concludes that reason is not only completely 
subjective: it has less coherency and consistency than per- 
ception since its objects are "faint copies" of sense im- 
pressions. Thus Hume says that reason hurts belief by intro- 
ducing doubts and qualifications; for a conviction of truth 
depends upon immediacy, ‘ quality which the reason does not 
possess by virtue of its faint resemblance to vivid sense 


impressions. 
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The consequences for psychology of Hume's scepticism 
are nihilistic in character. We have already mentioned his 
agnostic attitude toward the reality of the stream of impres- 
Sions. Because the succession of the objects of sense is 
no thing whatsoever, Hume makes no attempt to determine its 
cause, In this he is consistent: if one is to maintain that 
consciousness is totally subjective, one cannot then seek for 
any objective causes thereof. Hume then proceeds to argue 
that, on the basis of the mystery and subjectivity of all con- 
sciousness we have no grounds whatsoever for speaking of the 
soul. The conception of soul is utterly unfounded and unin- 
telligible to Hume: like perception it cannot be conceived to 
have body; and that which has no body is inconceivable. 
Hume foresees that some psychologists might agree up to this 
point with his attitude toward the soul and then go on to say 
that the soul is the metaphysical foundation for the reality 
of personality: to be sure; it is immaterial and inconceivable d 
as a thing; the reason for this is that it is the single unqual- 
ified self, the ego, the identity of the person underlying all 
the particular, concrete manifestations of personality. Hume 
criticizes this point of view by falling back upon the basic 
principles of his epistemology: existence depends upon sense 
impressions. There is no possible impression of the unifying 
principle of personality underlying any and all specific 
impressions. Impressions are fragmentary and not general. 

As such they do not reveal the self. The self is a concept 


which can never be had apart from some specific content of 
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consciousness, | And the content of all consciousness is not 
sufficient to fill the concept of the self as the total per- 
sonality underlying all particular manifestations thereof. ?* 
Hume had the originality of a pioneer as well as the 
finesse of a skilled philosopher to present more clearly than 
any before him: the problems peculiar to the aithod of psychol- 
ogy. The stream of consciousness is not given empirically, 
but subjectively; impressions are given directly only to him 
who perceives. Impressions are always of something and are 
never themselves perceived as impressions apart from some 
specific content. Therefore, one cannot gain the slightest 
objective perspective upon the meaning of the stream of con- . 
sciousness as such, much less the meaning of meanings. The 
general conclusion to this analysis is that the self is not 
grasped empirically in the manner by which other objects are 
grasped. Hume therefore proceeded to take a completely 


agnostic attitude toward the given awareness of the stream of 


consciousness. He granted that this datum was not empirical; 


he then avoided any speculation concerning its significance 
on the grounds that all meaningful discourse must be derived 
solely from empirical data. 

The idea of the transcendence of men over empirical 
reality was wholly repugnant to his thinking as is brought 
out by an interesting typology of alternative anthropologies 


to be found in Part IV of the Treatise. There are three major 


alternative ways, according to Hume, of regarding the relation 
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between man and his environment.’° There is the "vulgar phil- 
osophy" which recognizes no distinction between subject and 
object: whatever is perceived in thought to be true is also 
taken to be real; the apparent, surface activities of man and na- 
tare are taken as sufficient explanations of the nature of 
things. Here the emphasis is on the self-revealing quality of 
existence. The implication is that man also belongs wholly to 
existence and is to be understood in the context of natural 
functions. The second type of philosophical attitude Hume 
calls "false philosophy": the flse philosophies are shrewd 
enough to perceive that there is no necessary continuity be- 
tween mind and nature; nature is not as it appears; the mind 
has intuitions of hidden underlying causes. Therefore, "false" 
philosophers, said Hume, treat the intuitions of cause in the 
mind as objectively true. Recognizing the split between sub- 
ject and object, they declare that the deeper understandings 
in the subject refer to the hidden, underlying principles of 
the object. Both man and reality are to be understood in terms 
of essence. Thirdly, Hume declares that the "True Philosophy" 
(his own) is the sceptical philosophy. This teaches that 
the vulgar are wrong in supposing their impressions to consti- 
tute the objective nature of reality and the false philosophers 
are wrong in giving to their ideas objective status. The truth > 
is that the mind stands in isolation from the objective: it can 
never know tiie the existential anthropology of the vulgar 
or the essential anthropology of the false philosophers is 
true. Strictly speaking, the mind in its isolated subjectivity 


es _— 
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Ibid., Vol. I:IV, 3, pe 505 and ff. 
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cannot by the standards of sceptical philosophy be said to be- 
long to either existence or essence. Thus Hume maintains as 
consistently as he can the nihilistic implications of his scep- 
ticism. But when the question is raised as to whether such 
scepticism does not destroy the ne ening of any and all dis- 
course including that of Hume himself, then it becomes necessary 
to look at Hume's qualification of his own scepticism. This is 
found in his doctrine of belief. 

It is significant that in discussing the third alter- 
native Hume says that the vulgar are nearer right than the 
false philosophers. Existential thinking is to be preferred 
as a lesser falsehood than metaphysics. Hume observes that, 
in spite of the ultimate mystery encompassing every claim to 
the possession of knowledge, some men by nature are influenced 
by their "horrors of a vacuum, "96 They cannot stand the empti- 
ness of scepticism; they need and demand explanation. Man must 
believe in the objectivity of truth. Therefore, Hume asks, 
what is belief? 

Belief is the assertion that such and such an idea or 


impression is objectively true. Belief depends upon the 


"vivacity" of an idea, a quality rendered more intense in pro- “ 
portion as the idea is more closely related either in time or 
content to given sense impressions. Ideas are validated or 

believed in by iaiiokead them to vivid impressions.” _ Imagin- 


ation also plays a role in the creation of belief: it enables 


—— _— 
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Ibid., Vole I:IV, 5, pe 510. 
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men to carry with them images of their sense impressions and 
thus it yields the inference of the continuity of existence. 
sceptical reason may doubt this continuity,’ but imagination 
asserts it. Through imagination we come to believe in the 
objective reality of things in time, 98 Naturally men reason 
on the basis of belief and, insofar as they do so, Hume desig- 
nates this type of reasoning as dogmatic. This is opposed to 
sceptical reason which denies the objective validity of all 


knowledge. Hume's use of the word dogmatic is not pejorative: 


he says that this type of belief which cannot be proven to be 

true is nevertheless necessary to life and to the preservation 

of any reason or meaningfulness whatsoever. Sceptical reason 

acts as a critic of the pretensions of dogmatic reason; but 

dogmatic reason prevents sceptical reason from making a nothing 
99 


of the rational faculty. From this point of view we can 


understand Hume's assertion that nature is such as to force 


men to make judgments but reason is such as to prevent men 
100 


from making absolute judgments. 


98 
Ibid., Vol. I:IV, 2, pe S02. 
99 
Ibid., Vol. I:IV, 1, p. 478. Here we find that 
Hume recognizés the nihilistic implications of his sceptical 
philosophy. Therefore, he indicates the tension of these two 
kinds of reason in a way similar to Pascal. However, it will 
be observed later in this chapter that Hume does not maintain 
the tension in a truly dialectical fashion. He reverts to ex- 
istentialism as is suggested by his preference for the "vulgar" 
philosophy over metaphysics (see above page 71). 


100 
Ibid., Vol. I:IV, 1, pe 474. 
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The student of Hume is struck by the fact that Hume 
occasionally relieves his extreme scepticism with passages 
referring sadiahiibiihidies of belief or dogmatic reason. 
Basically, however, Hume is a sceptic as seen not only in his 
epistemology, but also in his understanding of the nature of 
men and of being. It was argued in the Introduction that a 
complete determinism has the effect of rendering all knowledge 
and discourse meaningless.+°+ It may be shown, I believe, that 
the sceptic Hume was also a determinist. After proposing that 
cause and effect are meaningful only because of the conjunction 
of sense impressions, he then declares that this conjunction is 
produced by "matter and motion."102 Hume believed that the acts 
of men (though not necessarily the stream of consciousness) 
arise from causes that are in no way different from the causes 
of natural phenomena and social institutions. He says: "There 
is a general course of nature in human actions as well as in 
the operations of the sun and climate. There are also charact- 
ers peculiar to different nations and particular persons as 
well as common to mankind. But the knowledge of these characte 
ers is founded on the observation of an uniformity in the ac- 


tions that flow from them; and this uniformity forms the very 


essence of necessity." Again: "In judging the actions of men 


we must proceed upon the same maxims as when we reason con- 


cerning external objects."105 Hume acknowledges that the will 


101 

See above page 15 
102 
 Ibid., Vol.I:IV, 5, pe. 552. 

105 | 

Ibid., Vol. II:III, 1, pp. 184-185. 
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exists; he asserts at the same time that free will is an illu- 
sion and that the will is totally determined. For a chain of 
circumstances can only be umderstood, says Hume, by viewing 
each part thereof as determined. Freedom implies causelessness; 
and causelessness - that is, reasoning without use of the form 
of cause and effect - is meaningless.1°% Therefore, although 
Hume defines free will as "an internal impression we feel and 
are conscious of when we knowingly give rise to any new motion 
of our body, or new perception of our mind", he hastens to add 
that this impression is an illusion.+9 whatever seems not to 
arise from natural causes seems such only because its causes are 
for the time being hidden from us. It is false, says Hume, to 
imagine that these natural causes do not exist +0 

Hume's concept of the will is somewhat vague. He says © 
that it is not strictly a passion but it belongs with the 
understanding of the passions./?" A passion he defines as an 
original mode of existence (an actual condition of the body), 
not a representation of existence such as an impression or 
idea.t98 pride and desire are both primary passions and are 


directed toward external objects through a chain of physical 


causes independent of reason,+° The variety of these passions 


IisiiIi, 2, 


Ibid., Vol. AStiLSs Ls De L185. 
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is not to be judged as indicative of a free will: their sour- 
ces in nature are few and simple even though the situations 
-4n which these passions appear are greatly varied.119 Because 
the passions are modes of existence, Hume concludes that they 
dominate the reason and render man totally subject to the 
stream of natural causes. It may well be asked why Hume thinks 
the passions can dominate the rational faculty when he does 


not consider the latter a passion. The dilemma into which Hume 


has fallen is inescapable: either the reason is of no consequence 


in determining human life but is a mere mode of the effects 
arising from natural causes (and in this case the reason would 
have to be described, if not as a passion, at least as some- 
thing equivalent thereto); or the reason is, as Hume asserts, 
in some sense truly independent of physical causes and there- 
fore capable of existing and functioning without the total 


iil Either horn of this dilemma 


domination of the passions. 
asserts one aspect of Hume's thought and contradicts another, 
Hume as much as says that the reason is dominated by the pas- 
sions, but that it transcends the passions or, at least, lies 


outside the total influence of the passions. 


110 
ia, Vel, Wittt, &. ». is. 


pie 
- Hume has stated these two contradictory ideas with- 
in the same section of the Treatise. On page 195 of Vol. II: 
III, 3, we read: "Reason is and ought only to be the slave of 
the passions and can never pretend to any other office than to 
serve and obey them." But on page 196, Hume says: "Reason, for 
instance, exerts itself without producing any sensible emotion; 
and, except in the more sublime disquisitions of philosophy, or 
in the frivolous subtilties of the schools, scarce ever conveys 
any pleasure or uneasiness." Qne may well ask whether it is 
possible to say "reason ought only to be the slave" etc., when 


one says at the same time "reason is .... . the slave." What 


is the ‘meaning of obligation with regard to that which is al- 
ready fixed and determined? © | 


This conflict so fatal to the basic structure of 
Hume's thought is most clearly seen in the contradictory atti- 
tudes of scepticism versus legitimate belief. As we have said, 
insofar as Hume reduces man's nature to the realm of existence, 
he is consistent with his own doctrine of sceptical philosophy. 
But the existential or deterministic attitude is not consistent 
with his doctrine of belief. For regardless of the impossibil- 
ity of achieving absolute truth, if belief, hypotheses, assump- 
tions, dogmatic reason or anything else of the sort are not 
thought to have some claim to a relative validity which is 

real and not imagined, free and not determined, then belief too 
is rendered meaningless. For the beliefs which Hume mentions 

as forced upon us. by nature are not forced upon us as illusions, 
but as having truth. Scepticism cannot be absolutely total any 
more than belief can be eternal. Man stands in a gray world 
somewhere between the absolute darkness of scepticism and the 
absolute light of dogmatic belief. He transcends nature enough 
to judge nature meaningfully but not enough to understand nat- 


ure completely. Hume did not explicitly recognize this dialec- 


tical tension in man even though he implies it occasionally. 


Pascal did recognize it and was able to set forth many of its 


significant features. 


CHAPTER V. 


PASCAL'S DIALECTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


OF EXISTENCE AND ESSENCE 
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CHAPTER V 
PASCAL'S DIALECTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY OF EXISTENCE AND ESSENCE 


Pascal is a master of paradoxical epigram. In speak- a 

ing of human nature he says: "If man vaunts himself, I abase 3 
him; if he abases himself, I vaunt him. Always I contradict 
him, until he comes to understand that he is an incomprehensible 
monster. nile 

This statement is not made with any attempt to be frac- 
tious or enigmatic. It is an attitude toward the subject of 
anthropology that denies the possibility of an undialectical 
account of the nature of man. Like Augustine, Pascal is opposed 
to the Greek tendency to describe the totality of human nature 
in terms of one of the faculties of man. Human nature is not 
to be understood by any single factor in the realm of existence 
or by any combination of existential causes. Neither is man's 
nature founded purely and simply upon some metaphysical essence. 
Rather, man stands in the middle ground between the earthly and 
the divine; he is higher than the natural causes of his exist- 
ence; he is lower than the divine aspirations and intimations 


of his essence. Thus Pascal resembles Augustine in painting 


human nature as the seat of a basic conflict, a dialectial ten- 


“he 


Sion of existential and essential qualities. Man qua man alone 


is fated to be in perpetual conflict with himself; the resolu- 
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Pascal, Pensees, Il, 2. 
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tion of the conflict must come from a power outside human na- 
ture. Of himself man has no power for salvation. Pascal is 
again similar to Augustine in regarding Christianity as alone 
capable of leading man to that power beyond himself through 
which his conflicts may be resolved and his salvation made pos- a 
sible. ‘ ‘ 
Pascal understood the basic anthropological problem 
to be the conflict of two major alternative doctrines of man, 
each of which is undialectical: the one follows Greek rational- 
ism, describing man in terms of a supra-natural immortal soul 
or essence; the other follows the sceptics and materialists, 
ascribing to man no power of transcendence above natural causes. 
It would be well for us to examine these alternative anthropol- 
ogies as Pascal understands them, for the conflict between the 
claims of each comes near to describing what for Paséal is the 


actual meaning and function of human nature. 


The Conversation with M. de Saci, which seems to me 


to be the most penetrating and inclusive anthropological typol- 
ogy in the whole history of philosophy, presents Epictetus as a 


symbol of essential anthropology. Pascal describes Epictetus' 
doctrine of man as totally oriented to a metaphysical reality: 
Epictetus bids man to think of the world as a place of death and 
woe, to crush desire » Since it is the main cause of human suf- 
fering, and to govern life wholly according to the precepts of 
the Divine.+15 there is nothing of good to be gained from the 


world or nature as such. All.meaningfulness in life comes from 


———— —— 
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Jaszition de Pascal avec M. de Saci sur 
) et Montaigne, tion Variorum par Charles Louandre, 
Charpentier et Cie., 1876, p. 502. 
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the fulfillment of a sense of duty that is higher than the world 
and nature. The essence of man is aban. ketniie ies transcend his 
earthly condition and atin a metaphysical level of fulfillment. 
The good of man lies in his transcendent life and understanding; 
and the transcendent life and understanding of man is supremely 
good,++4 in this fashion Pascal summarizes the anthropology of 
Epictetus. 
Pascal then suggests that this anthropology depends 
upon the following presuppositions: (1) the will and the intel- 
lect are actually incorruptible, if rightly governed by man; (2) 
one is able to love God wholly and perfectly; (3) one may parti- 
cipate directly in the essence of God; (4) pain and death are 
not evils insofar as man claims to be able wholly to transcend 
them. Pascal concludes that such ideas as these arise from te, 
diabolical pride."115 Men are so enamored of their freedom and 
so confident in their power of transcending the natural order 
that they cannot conceive of any limits to their nature. Thus 
Epictetus, in his pride, oust te the reason to a wholly transcend- 
ent and divine level, asserting that at least in this faculty man 
can achieve perfection. All imperfection is but a failure to 
avail oneself of the reason's inherent, hidden perfection. Against 
this attitude Pascal makes a shrewd thrust: "On every occasion 
one finds himself deceived; and, by a ridiculous humility, one 
imagines that .it is his own fault and not that of the art (rea- 


son and justice) for the possession of which one continually 


——_ 
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Ibid., pp.503, 504. 
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prides himself."116 Montaigne has demonstrated, says Pascal, 

the limits of reason by showing how, in all matters, opposites 
may be assertedwth equal truth, how all thoughts are relative 

to time, place and custom, - in short, how the reason is the 
slave of passion and convention, rather than the divine and sov- 
ereign authority of human life. 

The other major type in Pascal's alternative anthropol- 


ogies as found in the Conversation with M. de Sad is that of 


the sceptic or existential anthropologist, of which Montaigne is 
the example. Montaigne believes, says Pascal, that all ideas 
are uncertain including this one. It is impossible to say what 
truly exists and in what fashion it exists. Human institutions, 
laws, and values suffer the same limitations as are found in all 
human understanding. Laws and the like only multiply the sour- 
ces of human contention without ever achieving one iota of real 
truth. Faith and revelation are also completely illusory. In 
short, man has no access whatsoever to ob¢ective truth,t1? 
Pascal understands Montaigne to carry this scepticism through 
all phases of anthropology. In a passage about the soul which 
strikingly anticipates Hume's questions concerning psychology, 
Montaigne is represented as raising most of the fundamental 
antinomies arising out of the problem of mind and matter. If 
mind is matter, whence comes thought? If mind is spirit » whence 


comes feeling and will? And. so forth,++8 


116 - . 
Pensees, IV, 17. 
117 > 
Entretien, De 506. 
118 


Ibid., PPe 507, 507 « 
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Pascal sees in Montaigne the exact opposite to Epic- 


tetus. Man has no.transcendent rational faculty; he cannot 
achieve either the vision or the actuality of the true and the 
good. Man must therefore cling to "the evidences of sensation 
and common notions,” dealing with all subjects lightly and adap- 
ting himself to custom and expediency rather than to rational 
standards; he must not give credence to norms that supposedly 
transcend the customs and conditions among which he finds hime 
self 119 There is no ultimate good such as Epectetus believed; 
man must content himself. with the relative goodness which he 
finds in the passing moment. | 

Pascal observes that if Epectetus ignores the "present 
corruption" of man, Montaigne ignores his "primary grandeur"; 


in seeing no essential difference between the impersonal func- 


tions of the natural world and the sources of human good, Mont- 
aigne has failed to distinguish men from beasts.!*° And what is 
the effect of this reduction of man to the level and the control 


of existential factors? The effect, according to Pascal, is to 


make mon subject to the beast-like vice of indolence and sloth. 
If man is to live in response only to immediate pressures, he 
will scarcely exert himself in any way to overcome his environ- 
ment. He will forever adapt himself to what he finds immedi- 
ately at hand. He will abandon the human characteristic of 

struggle for freedom or essential ES His world 

will lack all ultimate standards and his life will consequently 
lack all ultimate striving.?°+ 


119 . 
Entretien, p. 5135. 
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Ibid., De 517.6 
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It is significant that one hundred years in advance 
of Hume, the Christian philosopher Pascal should have under- 
stood the role of scepticism in breaking down the pretensions 
of reason. It is of ‘eq importance to note, nevertheless, 
that a wide gulf separates the fundamental intent of Pascal's 
scepticism from that of Hume. Pascal was deeply conscious of 
the paradoxical magnificence and degradation of human nature as 
well as the ultimate ‘iy Stety in which the being of man is con- 
tained; his scepticism, therefore, was designed to make man 
humble before the paradoxical character of his existence. At 
the same time he asserted the power of God to reveal truth and 
grant salvation to man. His scepticism was calculated to bring 
man to a state of humble gratitude before God's magnificence 
and thus render man susceptible to God's grace. Hume, on the 
other hand, was not a seeker of humility but rather the protag- 
onist of a certain philosophy, namely, an antl -aletebhve teal em= 
piricism. His scepticism was his major instrument for further- 
ing his philosophical views: he was concerned to break down the 
dogmatism of the moralists like Epictetus or of the philosophers 
like Plato and Aristotle. But in place of the philosophies he 
undermined Hume set up thé dogmatism of empiricism. His scep- 
ticism was built upon pride rather than humility. His attacks 
against the metaphysicians are written in a spirit of arro- 
gance, implying that their sich statis oe so greatly wise as to be 
able to define the precise limits of human understanding. Hume 
fights pride with pride; Pascal fights pride with a direct and 


sympathetic awareness of the lowliness of all men including 


himself. 


Pascal saw that the great sin of Epictetus is pride 
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and the great sin of Montaigne is sloth. The pride of Epicte- 
tus lies in his claim to transcend the realm of existence 
through the fulfillment of essence. The sloth in Montaigne 
occurs through his refusal to criticize and transform in part 
the realm of existence in accordance with some understanding 


of the realm of essence. Thus Pascal asserts that Epictetus' 


attachment to vigorous ethical norms might well serve to shake 
the complacency of the sceptic and stimulate the slothful per- 
son to action. And Montaigne's attachment to scepticism is 
perhaps capable of breaking down the arrogant dogmatism of the 
rationalist .?°* ; 
We-come near the heart of Pascal's doctrine of man in 


asserting that he thought of human nature as containing con- 


flicting tendencies toward the opposite poles of extreme essen- 


tialism (transcendence and freedom) and extreme existentialism 
(immanence and determinism). Human nature is the seat of a di- 


alectical tension of opposites, a creative-destructive force 


responsible alike for man's greatness and his misery. Perhaps 
the simplest and yet most striking statement of Pascal concern- 
ing the dialectical nature of man is: "Man is a nothingness in 
relation to the infinite, an infinity in relation to nothing- 
ness."125 He goes on to explain that the intelligence is to 

the order of intelligible things as the human body is to nature. 
Man is infinitely greater and more complex than the minute — 
forms of existence from which his substance is composed, Man 


is infinitely smaller and less complex than the universe to 


“a 
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Entretien, ppe 519, 520. 
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Pensses, II, 1, pe 120. 
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which he belongs. He is a finite entity located between t wo 
infinite mysteries, the abyss of not-being and the totality of 
being. Similarly, his knowledge transcends and encompasses 
finite things in the direction of each of these two mysteries; 
but knowledge never penetrates to the ultimate core of reali- 
ty. Again, knowledge comprehends the minutiae and the ma gni- 
tudes of existence, but never vue: ie to transcend the mystery 
surrounding the closest analysis or the broadest specula- 


tion. t“4 


» 


Pascal observes that we can comprehend enough of na- 
ture to realize that we have lost nature.+25 In this state- 
ment he is pointing to the dialectical quality of man's essence. 
Because we aS human beings are capable of making valid judg- 
ments concerning nature, we are able in part to transcend the 
chain of natural causality. dheréfore » Pascal concludes that 
"§t is impossible for that part of us which reasons to be any- 
thing other than spiritual. "+"§ Here he is asserting the free- 
dom of man from determinism, the essence of man transcending 
his existence. But he does not thereby exalt man to a divine 
status. Although he asserts that man as purely physical could 
know nothing at all, man as matter and spirit can know nothing 


perfectly. The divided nature of man leaves him bound to his 


—— 


124 | : 
Pascal is fond of this type of contrast and expres- 
ses it in various ways a number of times in the Pensées. Our 
true state renders us incapable of certain knowledge or of 
absolute ignorance." (II, 1, pe 124.) "Two excesses: to ex- 
clude the reason; to admit only the reason." (XIV, 4, p. 261.) 
"Tt is not necessary to see nothing in nature. It is also not 
necessary to see so much in nature as to believe one possesses 
it." (XXIV, 7, pe 355.) This last quotation is significant 
for showing that although man can transcend nature to some 
degree, he cannot transcend nature so completely as to encom- 
pass it. | ‘ | 
125 eu 126 7 - 
Ibide, De 555-6 Pensees,. II, 1, De 127. 


particular environment and taints all his knowledge with sub- 
jective qualities inhering in himseif +” We know enough to 
know we do not know all. Knowledge reveals to man his ultimate 
ignorance by showing him that whatever he knows falls short of 
grasping the ultimate essence of the objects of his knowledge. 
This brings us to Pascal's doctrine that the greatness 
of man is also the root of his misery. If it were not for 
this paradoxical view, some of Pascal's statements would seem 
to connote a pure rationalism. Thus he says: "All our dignity 
consists in thought ,"128 Again he says: Man is clearly made 
for thinking; this is his whole dignity, his entire merit... 
e « e But what is this thing called thinking? How absurd it 
isy" 129 If man is forever seeking to transcend his natural 
state and forever failing to attain a divine state, then it is 
true to say that his joy is also his misery: for the power of 
thought within him which carries him beyond his limitations 
BOR¥G, HARGMAELY to reveal to him his limitations.~°° His 
nature thus struggles against itself; and curiously enough, it 


is natural for his nature to struggle against itself. Pascal 


uses the term Pyrrhonist in referring to anyone who is an ex- 


istential anthropologist. In a passage much like parts of the 


Conversation with M. de Saci he says that nature confounds the 


—_ 
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i.e., the power of thought. Pensees, II, 10, pe 155. 
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Pyrrhonists by forcing them in the name of Stimson sense to give 
up their convictions of absolute scepticism. Similarly, reason 
confounds the dogmatists or essential anthropologists by its 
failure to achieve ultimaté’ truth and by its propensity to run 
: into inescapable contradictions. "What a chimera, then, is 


man! What a novelty, what a monster, what a chaos, what a 


subject of contradiction, what a prodigy! Judge of all things, 
imbecilic worm of the earth, depository of the truth, cesspool 
of uncertainty and error, the glory and the shameof the uni- 


verse,"15l Man is neither ignorantly bad nor perfectly good. 


He knows a higher good and he also knows full well that he 
falls far short of that good. In this knowledge lies his mis- 
i ery. Human nature is great and incomparable "according to its 
end"; it is vile and abject "according to the multitude, "15° 
In accordance with these thoughts on the greatness 
and evil of man Pascal explains the myth of the fall. Man 
once possessed intelligence and immortality and stood in the 
full light of God's grace and majesty. Man's sin was his de- 
sire to subsist as independent of God. God abandoned man to 


the confusion of unenlightened reason and to all the contra- 


dictory and conflicting pressures of nature. Man is therefore 
cloven by nature: he has a powerful instinct for his primitive 
righteousness and joy; he has a direct awareness of his pres- 


ent evil and misery. Each of these aspects of man's nature is 
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necessary to enable him to comprehend the other.1°° Man's 
urge to transcend himself and the resultant conflict with his 
inescapable ties to nature is neatly expressed in Pascal's 
well known epigram: "Man is neither angel nor beast, and the 


misfortune is that he who wishes to play the angel, plays the 


peast."4+54 Thus to revert to the Conversation with M. de saci, 
it may be said that Montaigne's anthropolesy of existence tries 
to make man out as a beast; Epictetus' anthropology of essence 
would establish man as an angel. Because man is both, he is 
neither exclusively. We may also infer from the above quota- 
tion that the temperament of Epictetus which aspires after an 
angelic fulfillment ends by becoming involved in a bestial 


blindness, acknowledging no limits to personal desires and 


convictions because of the illusion of having attained an 
eternal illumination of truth. 

It would seem natural to assume, since man is a com- 
bination of what is bestial and what is angelic, that his sal- 
vation lies in being continually aware of the tension between 


both these elements. But Pascal is: careful to assert that the 


existential and essential natures of man in and through them- 
selves do not lead to human fulfillment. It may seem the ex- 
treme of pessimism for Pascal to say as he does that the views 
of Epictetus and Montaigne can neither stand alone nor toge- 
ther. Alone, they fall of their own weight; together, they 


break each other to pieces.+°© Thus, although these views serve 
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as an antidote for each other, they also tend to destroy each 
other. The most they achieve is to disturb the vice and the 
evil inherent in each other; but neither view is capable of 
producing virtue.t°5 The fact that two attitudes of Epictetus 
and Montaigne are in every person with varying degrees of inten- 
‘sity means that the one can never become completely dominant over 
the other. Pascal believes, as we have said, that conflict is 
rooted in the very nature of man. "This interior war of the 
reason agetnet the passions has caused those who wish to have 
peace to be divided into two sects. The one group wish to 
renounce the passions and become gods; the others wish to re- 
nounce reason and become brutish beasts. But neither the one 
nor the other have been successful: for the reason always re- 


mains to condemn the baseness and injustice of the passions 


and to trouble the repose of those who abandon themselves to ‘ 
the passions; and the passions are continually alive even in 
those who wish to renounce them,"197 | The essential weakness 
of human nature is brought out by Pascal in the idea that if 


man maintains himself in life without the help of God, he 


does so not by an expression of inner virtue but rather by a 
balance of conflicting vices: "We do not maintain ourselves 

in virtue by our strength but by the counterpoise of two oppos- 
ing vices (pride and sloth), as though we were standing be- 
tween two contrary winds: remove one of these vices and we 


fall into the other, "158 
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No view could be more contrary to classical Greek anthropology 
with its emphasis on man's transcendent essence than this one. 
Nor is it any more hospitable to the attitude of the existen- 
tial anthropologist such as Hume. Pascal's dictum that the 
removal of one of these vices plunges one into the other may 
be applied perfectly to Hume's unqualified rejection of all 
anthropologies of essence. We might paraphrase Pascal by say- 
ing, when men fear to be angels they become beasts just as 
when they try to be angels they become. beasts. 

Is it man's fate, then, to be for the most part a 
beast and at best a fallen angel? Pascal would deny this and 
assert that there is a resolution possible for man in the 
Christian faith. The man who wielée wholly to nature is an 
atheist, denying all ultimate meaning and transcendent power. 
The man who yields wholly to reason is a deist, making the 
whole universe conform to the pattern of his own thinking. 
Both the naturalist or atheist and the rationalist or deist 


are isolated in the world from any true concept of God as over 


and beyond as well as in themselves. Christianity has under- 
stood that man is too weak to know of God except through a 


mediator. Christ is the mediator: he reveals God's existence 


at Pal 
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to the atheist and God's transcendence to the deist.+°? ‘The 
Gospels: ‘teach that the conflicts in man camnot be resolved by 


nature or reason but only by faith in a power higher than ei- 


ther nature or reason. Man cannot resolve his own conflicts 


: 
ye 


1359 : 
"All those who seek God except through Jesus Christ 
and stop in nature, either find no light that satisfies them | 
or they finally form to themselves a means of knowing God and 
serving him without a mediator; and thereby they fall either 


into atheism or into deism which are two things equally abhorred 
by the Christian religion." Pensées, XxIT, 1, Pe S27. 
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but God can. God has revealed himself and his saving power 
through the Son, the Man-God, Christ. Christ, as mediator be- 
tween God and man, belongs to man's finite existence and as 
such can communicate with man; but because he is also God he 

is able to foveal the divine promise. Man is thus given a hope 
of fulfillment through God's grace in a manner which he himself 
would be unable to achieve. The believer's conflicts are re- 


solved and conflicting men are also brought together into har- 


mony by faith,+40 Christianity humble s the proud and exalts 


the humble. On the one hand, it convicts all men of sin and 
drives them in the direction of despair; on the other hand, it 
raises man's hope in God's power for salvation. Thus the two 


vices of pride and sloth are not pitted against each other. Ra- 


ther their conflict is transcended by the only power capable of 
transcending them, namely, the power of Goa. 14 ) 

| Pascal's dialectical understanding of the nature of 
man represents, in my opinion, the only sound approach to an 


understanding of the conflicts of human nature. He has said 


about all that has ever been said concerning the impossibility 
of resolving these conflicts through human effort: one horn of 
a dilemma will not do away with the other horn. Human nature : 
is such that man cannot of himself repudiate or escape the 
imee struggle which forms an integral part of his being. In- 


_sofar as any resolution is achieved, it must come from a source 


of wisdom and power higher than man. It is furthermore sound 
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to assert that a transcendent wisdom and power could not reach 
man unless it were given through some mediating agency or per- 
son. 

% : | | It is a serious question as to whether man can deter- 
mine what or who is once and for all the sole mediator of God's 
grace. For such a judgment presupposes an understanding of 
God's grace as:. such in the present, past and future, in order 
to understand the conditions of its mediation to men. Such an 
understanding, according to Pascal, is not given to human be- 

ings. It is, therefore, regrettable that in repudiation of his 


own principle he allows his faith to place finite limitations 


upon God's infinite nature. For although it be granted that 
the infinite must be revealed to man only in and through the 


finite, it is yet quite another matter to assert that in such 
and such a finite and in no other God's grace is completely re- 
vealed. God can reveal himself to men when and in what way he 
sees fit. Nor can it be said that the totality of God's self- 
revelation to man can be contained in any finite thing. 


In all fairness to Pascal it should be noted that our 


criticism of his Christology arises from a purely philosophic 
ground. And philosophy has its own limitations. Pascal was a 
philosopher himself who, like Augustine, had passed successively 
through a number of conflicting attitudes: he had been a Jan- 
senist, a humanist, and a sceptic in deep despair; and finally 
he became a convert to Christianity. His philosophy concerning 


the weakness of man and the need for the mediation of God's 


.& 
grace is the fruit of a long life of serious philosophical en- 


His leap of faith to Christ as the mediator of Grace is 


quiry. 


a natural consequence of his philosophy even though it leaves 
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some philosophical questions unsolved. Pascal was a philoso-~ 
phical theologian par excellence: although he was a master in 


the art of rational discourse, he knew full well the ultimate 


limitations of reason. He understood that theology must attend 


to the revelation of God in history by way of supplementing the 
wisdom which man is unable of himself to achieve. Reason remains 
forever the guide and guardian of revealed theology; but re- 
vealed theology must continue to veplesiah the emptiness of 
reason by awarenesses given to man of a more transcendent re- 
ality than that with which man is normally conversant through 


his own speculation. a 
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CONCLUSION 
The foregoing chapters describing the concepts of es- 
sence and existence in five different anthropological systems 
were written with the underlying assumption that existential or 
impersonal anthropology has a valid if somewhat restricted 


claim to be accepted and taken seriously by modern man. As we 


said in the Introduction, science as a method is here to stay. 
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But if these five chapters have tacitly assumed the truth and 


the relevance of some form of existential anthropology, they 
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were clearly designed to present openly and concretely the truth 


SPAIN 


and the relevance of a doctrine of man in terms of essence. The 


attempt has been made to establish the objective truth of the 
: idea that man is capable of transcending in part the realm of 

p existence; human nature is somewhat free from natural, physical 
determinents, just as, in part, men are bound to impersonal in- 


: fluences and compulsions. We saw that the anthropologists of 


essence, Plato and Aristotle, did not fully appreciate man's 


share in the workings of nature. In the opposite extreme, the 


anthropologist of existence, David Hume, did not recognize 
man's power to transcend the workings of nature. But in the 


doctrines of man propounded by Augustine and especially by Pas- 


cal, we discovered a dialectical approach that attempts to do 
justice alike to the freedom and to the bondage in which human 
nature is established, This dialectical method is alien to the 
thinking of a strict rationalist; but it alone is capable of 

analyzing the complex and paradoxical data relating to the na- 


ture of man. 
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This dialectical approach to anthropology is not only 
objectively valid; it also yields some promise of contributing 
to the welfare of mankind, insofar as the actions of men are at 


any time influenced by their conception of human nature. As 


an objective formulation of the personal transcendent qualities 


inhering in human nature, dialectical anthropology leads to a 


direct enhancement of the power and goodness of man and to a 
deep understanding and sympathy with regard to human weakness 
and evil. An appreciation of human nature of this type is 
essentially religious; it has the effect of transforming men's 


JS 


wills in the direction of a receptive attitude toward the rev- 


elation of God's will in history and a ready power of commit- 


ment and action in accordance with divine command. 

As we have already stated, man's life in accordance 
with essence (i.e., in transcendence over nature) achieves dig- 
nity and creativity in the following ways. The power of 
thought transcends the causation of nature in order to evalu- 
ate the present conditions of man's life and environment and 
to anticipate the coming events of the future with respect to 


their form and value. Thus preference or choice may be truly 


valid: man has more than an illusion of freedom, because he is 


confident that he possesses some degree of meaning through val- 


id decision. Secondly, decision for truth may become trans- 


lated into action and if necessary, such free decision is cap- 


able of overruling impersonal determinants which might other- 


wise injure or destroy man's life and well-being. In the realm 


of action as well as thought man is conscious of being an indi- 
vidual, of having a self, of having a personal destiny which he 
is under obligation to fulfill. Through conscious and uncon- 
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scious decisions to act, the individuality of each man strug- 


gles for expression and seeks to establish itself above the 


levelling influences of larger impersonal forces. In short, 
man conceives of himself as an innovator in his environment 
rather than a passive recipient of all its pressures and influ- 
ences. He acts not only in response to the force of what is 
but also in the desire to achieve what ought to be. Man is by 
nature much more than a rational animal; he is, as it were, an 


ethical animal, a self-transcending animal. His power of 


achieving novelty is creativity. He rejoices in his own power 


By asserting this kind of essential understanding of 


man's nature, anthropology performs a religious function. It 


reminds men that they belong to a higher species of being than 


is to be found elsewhere in nature. It awakens an awe and a 


reverence for human personality which tends to prevent men 


from manipulating one another's lives as one might manipulate 


a machine or govern an animal. It encourages that kind of 


love for humanity in general which takes specific form in le- 


gal institutions for the protection of human rights. It en- 


courages a deeper love for humanity that seeks beyond the 


imperfections of all legal guarantees of justice for new and 


higher forms of human community, reforming where possible the : | 


effect and intent of laws and finding new creative modes of 


human association beyond the realm of legal compulsion. | 


A dynamic understanding of the dignity and creativi- 


ty of man's nature contributes not only to mutual respect 


among men: it also adds to a man's self-respect. By reminding 


the individual of his individuality, the anthropologist of 
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essence spurs man to express his individuality. Man is in- 
spired to be independent in his thinking. He is taught to 
express his preferences and decisions with courage, in the be~ 


lief that failure to struggle for what one believes to be right 


amounts to a capitulation to what one believes to be wrong. 
Thus man is filled with an abhorrence toward having his char- 
acter determined by factors other than his own free decision. 
He becomes conscious of his role as a creator and learns not 
only the joy of creation, but also the obligation falling upon 
all human beings. to create. 


Having made these assertions and remonstrances con- 


cerning the nature and destiny of man, the dialectical anthro- 


pologist will then turn to the destructive aspects of human 


essence and transcendence. It will be pointed out that thought 
yields error as well as truth. The very freedom of the mind 
from existential determinants enables the thinker to lose touch -; 


with the facts and conditions of existence. The mind is subject 


either to flights of fancy beyond the realm of given reality; 
or else, in the effort to achieve system and nebbietever, the 
mind ignores or perverts certain features of given reality. In 
like manner bias free decision of man can, through pee Se 
follow a preference through to evil consequences. Or, in a more 


diabolical fashion, man can directly prefer evil and know that 


¢ Pe | 
it is evil even as he is pursuing it. Man's lust for the novel, 


his great desire to assert at all costs his individuality, can 


very often overweigh his scruples of what is right and wrong. 


He is able. paradoxically to destroy his life and individuality 


in the very effort to assert life and individuality by evil if 


necessary. In every age reason establishes universal norms for 


the understanding and guidance of human nature: these norms are 
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at best probabilities, subject to time and change; but they rep- 
resent at least the major characteristics of man in a given age. 
Individuality can violate these norms in a destructive fashion, 
being unmindful of the stabilizing power they represent. In 
man's great drive toward individual self-expression, he can also 
. forget that his life arid well-being depend upon many impersonal 
forms and factors in nature and in society: he can hate what 
nourishes and sustains him and desire only freedom and disen- 
gagement from the materials and institutions which have hitherto 
upheld his life and claimed his allegiance. Whether a man's ine 


dividuality takes the form of a rationalistic transcendence of 


the soul away from all the obligations of family and state, al- 


lowing the enemies of society to usurp its goods and authority; 


or whether man's individuality is an upsurging of vital animal 


energies bent on smashing the existing forms and institutions 


4 
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of society: ~ in either instance, the essential power of trans- 


cendence in man is seen to have destructive effects of enormous 


magnitude. In this sense both Socrates and Callicles are alike 
in that they each represent the destructive possibilities of in- 
dividuality, although in different ways: Socrates' ideal of the 
total transcendence of the individual above the illusions of 
natural and human forms of existence and behavior tends to iso- 
late the individual from his obligation to support the health 
and good functioning of community life; Callicles! devotion to 
the selfish impulses of vital animal energies repudiates the 


being of man. 
If the religious function of the anthropologist of 


essence is to be complete, he must remind men not only of the 


ideal of social cooperation and harmony as a basis for the well- 
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creative force of individuality but also of its destructive pow- 
er. In every such admonition the aim will be to encourage in 
men a reverence for the fact of their erekbarelincss and depend- 
ence upon many impersonal features in nature and society. He 
will teach men that their freedom is of no avail for salvation 
apart from the abundance of the earth and the strength of human 
association and social institutions. Secondly, men must be re- 
minded of the destructivity within each of them in order that 
they eaintadin a humble reserve toward their own ideas and acti- 
vities. Men must learn to reverence each other not only because 
of the greatness of human personality, but also because of its 
weakness and fallibility. Since men are weak and fallible, they 
need the support and sympathy of each other in cooperative > 
self-sacrificing enterprise. They camot afford to remove them- 
selves utterly from the common endeavors of human society; nor 
can they bear the burden of destroying all the forms and insti- 
tutions by which men are bound together. Therefore, men must be 
taught to regard it a sin to ignore human community by self-iso- 
lation and lack of sympathy or to break human community by sélf- 
pride and self-assertion. Naturally the same considerations ap- 
ply to groups of men and nations as sales to individuals. In 
general, destructivity and creativity must be seen dialectically 
as arising from the same source. Men must continue to abhor the - 
one and love the other. This means that men are obliged to ab- 
hor and to love -themselves at the same time. And this is possi- 
ble only through a dialectical anthropology. 

sae Finally, it should be observed that the dialectical 
understanding of essence or transcendence is to be seen in anoth- 
er light as the tension between essence and existence in men. 


Man is fulfilled by transcending existence. Man is also ful- 
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filled by cooperating with existence. In theological terminolo- 
gy, man as transcendent, as individual, as a creator is estab- 

lished "in the image of God." But as earth-bound, as social, as 
a creature, man is formed "of the dust of the ground." The fact 
that both his freedom and his bondage can delight and sustain 

him is the source of his sense of mystery with regard to himself 
and his feeling of conflict within himself. Whatever objective 


understanding, inspiration, and admonition he may gain from an 


awareness of his transcendent nature must be matched by an equal 
understanding and appreciation of his immanent, earth-bound 

nature. When he is fully aware of his essence, he need have no : 
fear of the impersonal determinants of his existence. Science as 


a method of analysis will then enrich his self-understanding and 


enlarge the possibilities for improving himself and society. But 
his anthropology must be truly dialectical. He must never allow 
his understanding of human essence to cause him to deny the cold 


facts of human existence. Nor should his understanding of the : 


2 - impersonal determinants of human existence obscure the fact that 


: man is also a free and transcendent soul. This dialectical ap- 
proach to the doctrine of human nature will keep man from fal- 

ling into the errors and evils which Pascal sees in Epictetus 

as one extreme and Montaigne as another. Or, as Augustine sug- 
gests, man must have faith that he has been established in the . 
image of God; he'must also be humble and penitent in his atti- 
tude toward himself because of the sin with PE inmost — | 


soul is tainted. Finally, as both Pascal and Augustine observe, 
man must look beyond his own powers and knowledge for the reso- 
lution of this conflict between the divine and sinful aspects 


of his nature. Man's ultimate orientation must of necessity 
be to the righteousness and the love of God. 
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